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THE  EVANGELIST. 


July  13,  1899 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  Kew  York. 


HENRY  HOUGHTON,  Business  MaimKer. 


Tea  Evangelist  Isa  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper, 
published  every  Thursday— fifty-two  issues  a  year. 

Price.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Six  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters,  $2.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  three  months, 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Postage  is  Prepai  d  by  ihe  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  ahoiiUl  tie  gent  one  uvek  before  the 
change  U  to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip* 
tion  is  paid. 

How  to  Re.mit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  drafton 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  Xew  York  Post-office. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano’s,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


THE  WEEK’S  BUSIXESS. 

The  completion  of  the  half  year  of  business 
shows  the  improved  financial  situation  in  no 
uncertain  manner,  not  only  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  week  but  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1898.  Despite  the  unprece¬ 
dented  requirements  of  funds  for  semi-annual 
and  quarterly  payments,  the  second  half  of  the 
year  may  be  said  to  have  been  entered  upon 
with  a  relaxation  of  the  money  market  into 
complete  ease;  for  six  business  days  had  not 
elapsed  before  time  money  was  well  nigh  beg¬ 
ging  borrow’ers.  On  Friday  there  were  large 
offerings  of  four  and  six  months’  money  on 
stock  exchange  collateral  at  and  4  per 
cent.  This  implied  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
lenders  that  this  center  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  at  least  the  usual  extent  for  money 
to  move  the  crops.  As  a  fact,  the  country  is 
so  full  of  money  that  it  is  impossible  for  more 
than  a  passing  tightening  of  money  to  occur  at 
any  point  or  at  any  time. 

In  the  speculative  community  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  securities  of  nearly 
all  grades  and  a  material  appreciation  in 
values. 

The  revival  of  purchases  of  American  securi¬ 
ties  by  Europe,  the  large  exports  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  the  coming  outward  movement  of 
grain  and  cotton  promise  to  create  so  much 
exchange  as  to  insure  a  heavy  return  flow  of 
gold  to  this  country  this  fall,  or  else  to  make 
Europe  a  tremendous  borrower  from  America. 

The  bank  exchanges  of  the  New  York  Clear¬ 
ing  House  and  the  stocks  sold  at  the  New  Y’ork 
Stock  Exchange  last  week  and  for  the  same 
week  of  the  preceding  two  years  compare  as 
follows : 

July  Kt ’97.  July  9, ’98.  July  8, ’99. 

Exchanges . $508,263,648  $617,814,853  $1,026,944,9:^ 

No.  shares  sold.,  747,137  1,055,40.)  2,R3",975 


Carvl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres.  j 

Cliurcli  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York,  j 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS,  j 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS.  | 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions,  ... 
Foreign  Missions,  ... 
Church  Erection,  ... 
Education.  .  .  .  . 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  - 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  . 

Freedmen,  .  .  .  . 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  . 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THK  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLI.SHEI)  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1898  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  bles.sing.  625.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contrihiitions  to  E.  P.  Ba.nthoft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  F(IK  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St  ,  and  Beading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Hranch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation- 
alltle.s.  Its  work  has  lieeii  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

W.M.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oi.yphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,600  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3;30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A..M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday:  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P..M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Ca.mp.  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  See.;  W.m.  F.  Bar.nard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


's’rtE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  anil  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $.'100  to  SaflO  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMEBIC.4N  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Vo  k. 

Incorporated  April,  18,3.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessi-ls  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Snilnrs’  ilnonzine,  the  Seaman's  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Bnat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  wl'l  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  Applf.ton&  Company,  New  York:  Plant  Relations; 

.4  First  Book  of  Botany;  John  M.  0)ulter.  $1  10. - 

Uncle  Sam’s  Soldiers ;  .YStf  i'vof  the  War  with  Spain. 
Oscar  Phelps  Austin.  75  cents. 

Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York:  From  the  Himalayas  to 
tlie  Equator ;  Cyrus  D.  Foss.  $l.ii<i. 

G  P.  Putn  am’s  Sons,  New  S'ork  :  Little  .Tourneys  to 
the  Hoinesof  Eminent  l^iinters;  Fortuny;  Elbert  Hub- 
iiard  10  cents. 

Thf.  Bakkk  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York :  From  A 
Child’s  Stand iioint ;  Florence  Hull  Wlnterburn.  $1.25. 

Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York  :  Christian  Science; 
Rev.  William  Short.  Introduction  by  Bishop  Thompson. 

FuNKife  Wagnalls  Company.  New  York:  Jolin  and 
His  Friends;  Louis  Albert  Banks  $l..-i0. 

Lothhop  PuiiLisiiiNo  Company.  Boston:  Stick  and 

Pea  Plays;  Charles  Stuart  Pratt. - When  Grandmama 

was  New;  By  Marion  Harland. 

PERIODICALS. 

Jntn:  Grood  Housek*  eping;  The  Christian  City;  School 
•lournal;  .American  Messenger;  American  .lonrnal  of 
Science;  Book  Buyer:  Bfok  News;  Spirit  of  Missions; 
American  Review  of  Reviews:  'bailor’s  Magazine;  Gos¬ 
pel  in  .411  Lands;  Lig'it  and  Life;  Bulletin  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Poliiical  and  Social  Science;  Review  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ:  Roanoke  Collegian,  Com¬ 
mencement  Number;  The  Cayster;  Chinese  Recorder 
and  Mis'ionary  Journal ;  Church  Economist;  Interna¬ 
tional  Messenger;  Converted  Catholic;  The  Music  Teach¬ 
er  ;  The  Church  Choir,  The  Tulpohocken  Arrow  ;  West¬ 
minster  Tiding;  Non-conformist  Musical  Journal;  Our 
Animal  Fri-nds;  The  Missionary  Record:  The  Cam¬ 
brian;  The  United  Presbyterian  Magazine;  The  Peace 
Crusade;  Religious  Review  of  Reviews;  Association 


^  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,  Lecturas,  Pulpits.  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

p,iS,u  Tte  Coi  Sons  &  Bnckley  Co„ 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Can’t  Managor 

TROT,  N.  T.,  and  NEW  TORE  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE  4X2R  nfVfrfr 

HAVE  FURNISHED  AS.OOO^°^^-/fk 
PSURCK  SCHOOL  Sc  OTHER 

6  MENEELY  a.  CO.. 
iWEST-TROY  H.ySbeil-metL 

CHIMES.  Etc. CATALOGUEkPRICES  FREE 


“  There  Is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  their  voice  Is  not  heard  "  and 
heard  with  ctnsCantly  recurring  de¬ 
light.  The 

“BLVMYEK’’  BELL 

tells  with  a  far-reaching,  sonorous  sweet- 
ness,  of  Its  matchless  powers,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  Is  tolled. 


Notes;  Lutheran  Quarterly:  The  Bible  Scholar;  The 
Writer. 

REPORTS  .\NO  PAMPHLETS. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  1898  1899. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for  May. 

Manual  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey. 

Ethical  Addresses.  ‘The  Teaching  of  Jesus  in  the 
Modern  World.’’  Felix  Adler. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Relations  of  Public 
Libraries  to  Public  Scliools,  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation. 

Report  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Require¬ 
ments. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Normal  Schools. 

Rejiort  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Commencement  of 
Hamilton  College. 

Drury  College  Catalogue,  1898  99. 

Huron  College,  South  Dakota,  1899  19(10. 

New  York  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Concen¬ 
trated  Feeding  Stuff-*  Law.  New  Fertilizer  Law. 


MA  ItRTIAt. 

Husted-McKinney.- At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Sniitli  McKinney,  El  Paso,  Illinois, 
June  29,  liy  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Jefferies,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Morron,  Mr.  Charles  Fletcher  Husted  of  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  apd  Miss  Marg:iret  Reynolds  McKinney. 


IHED. 

Evans.— Mrs.  Lamberdine  L.  Evans,  wife  of  the’Rev. 
Charles  A.  Evans,  formerly  pastor  of  Calvary  Presliy- 
terian  Church,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  but  now  pastor  of  ti  e 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  West  Hoboken,  N.  .1..  di«d 
at  Roeliester,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  morning,  July  5. 
Mrs.  Evans  c.tine  to  Roeliester  to  visitfriendsand,  while 
here,  concluded  to  have  a  serious  operation  performid, 
and  peritonitis  set  in  on  the  tliird  day  after  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Evans  was  a  oliarming  woman,  with  fine  so¬ 
cial  qualities,  a  noble,  clear-minded  Christian,  and  an 
affectionate  wife  and  motlier.  She  leaves  to  mourn  her 
loss  her  husband  and  her  son  of  nine  years.  Tlie  many 
friends  and  aflmirers  of  Mrs.  Evans  will  lie  grieved  at 
the  sad  news,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Evans  lias  the 
heart-felt  sympathy  of  his  many  friends  In  hisafHiction. 

Tayixih.— In  Wilmington,  Delaware,  June  5. 1899,  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Taylor,  aged  82  years.  In  the  organization  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Deceinher,  185.‘>.  he 
was  prominently  and  actively  interested  and.  on  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  IS-'id,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  a  ruling  elder, 
and,  from  tliat  time  until  his  decease,  he  served  the 
Church  and  the  cause  of  Christ  with  unabated  zeal  and 
with  great  wisdom.  Universally  respected  and  beloved, 
not  only  by  the  church  to  which  he  ministered,  but  by 
tlie  whole  community  in  which  he  passed  his  life,  he 
lived  and  walked  and  laliored  as  a  true  follower  of  the 
lowly  Jesus.  There  was  a  symmetry  in  his  Christian 
character  that  attracted  the  observation  of  all  who  knew 
him.  and  tliose  most  familiar  with  him  hear  tesilinony 
that  his  “life  was  hid  with  Clirist  in  tiod.’’ 

For  many  years  he  performed  tlie  duties  of  Sabbath 
School  superintendent  in  Hanover  St.  Church  and,  af¬ 
terwards,  in  Central  Church.  and  h  is  laliors  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  brought  fortti  much  fruit  for  the  Master.  His 
cultured  mind  shone  forth  Loth  in  iirose and  poetry,  and 
his  melodious  voice  was  consecnited  to  sing  the  sorgs  of 
Zion.  At  a  memorial  service  in  the  Central  Church, 
June  18,  interestin;'  and  appropriate  addresses  were 
made  by  those  associated  with  him  as  ruling  elders,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  touching  tribute  from  his  jiastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  A.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  oldest 
subscribers  and  an  occasional  correspondent  to  Hhe 
Evangelist.  G.  \V.  B. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

X>IERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer- 
i  sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUriENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

Edward  Livingston  Welles. 

O,  friend  beloved,  two  angels  have  been  down, 

Moving  the  waters  of  thine  inmost  sonl. 

One  with  the  silver  cord,  and  golden  bowl ; 

One  with  o’erspreading  wings  and  cypress  crown. 

One  bronght  a  joy  to  light  thy  household  hearth. 

The  other  at  thy  Fatlier’s  own  command. 

Bore  to  a  brighter  and  a  happier  land. 

The  dearest  treasure  of  thy  heart  on  earth. 

That  treasure  lie  hatii  placed  for  thee  above. 

That  where  thy  treasure  is,  thy  heart  must  be. 

Then  through  tliy  tears  look  up,  and  thou  mays’t  see 

Her  face  all  radiant  with  celestial  love. 

The  dark-winged  angel  shall  come  down  again. 

When  thine  appointed  mission  isfultllU'd, 

When  thou  hast  fought  the  fight  thy  Father  willed. 

He  will  release  thee  from  all  sin  and  pain. 

So  live  then,  O  beloved  friend,  that  he 
Shall  find  thee  ready  for  the  raiment  white. 

The  golden  harp,  the  fadeless  crown  of  light. 

That  in  those  Heavenly  mansions  wait  for  thee. 

The  other  angel  standing  at  the  gates 
At  thine  approach  shall  ope  those  portals  wide. 
Bidding  thee  enter,  pure  and  glorified. 

Where  for  thy  coming  slie  with  welcome  waits. 

Brooklvx. 


All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  situation  in  the  Transvaal  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  admission  has  now  become 
“acute.”  It  was  virtually  admitted  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  Monday  that  munitions  of  w'ar  are 
being  shipped  to  the  British  forces  in  South 
Africa,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  now  number 
forty  thousand,  or  one  for  every  man  and  boy 
large  enough  to  carry  a  gun  in  the  Transvaal. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported  that  Germany 
is  sending  war  supplies  to  the  Transvaal,  one 
steamer  having  sailed  from  Naples  on  the  ninth 
and  another  being  about  to  sail  from  Arenas. 
An  able  article  by  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  in  the 
current  North  American  Review  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  history  of  past  and  present  conditions 
and  proposes  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

While  making  the  most  both  of  British  rights 
and  British  power  in  the  Transvaal,  Mr. 
Brooks  maintains  that  if  Great  Britain  will 
waive  her  claim  to  “suzerainty” — now  little 
more  than  a  figment— the  Transvaal  will  cease 
those  indignities  which  have  made  intolerable 
the  lives  of  British  subjects  in  that  country, 
and  all  will  go  well.  Oom  Paul’s  dignity  will 
be  preserved.  At  his  death  the  country  will 
drop  like  a  ripe  peach  into  England’s  hands, 
and  everything  in  South  Africa  will  be  lovely. 

In  malc'ng  this  sensible  and  up  to  this  time 
practicable  proposition,  Mr.  Brooks  however 
seems  to  have  overlooked  —  or  possibly  he 
thought  it  wise  not  to  mention — the  fact  that 
other  nations  besides  Great  Britain  are  inter- 
osted  in  the  progress  of  events  in  South  Africa. 
Enormously  preponderating  as  is  British  power 
there,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Transvaal, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Germany  and 
oven  France  would  not  be  glad  to  see  it  limited. 
The  “suzerainty”  which  forbids  President 


Kruger  to  form  alliances  without  Great 
Britain’s  consent,  a  flimsy  article  now,  would 
be  torn  to  shreds  by  the  first  aggressive  act 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  an  act  has  not 
been  performed  in  the  shipping  of  war  muni¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  on  the  comparative  smallness 
of  the  Transvaal  territory  and  army  and  its 
old-world  patriarchal  customs,  that  Britain 
builds  her  hope  of  domination,  but  on  the 
strong  desire  of  Europe  for  peace.  But  with 
France  and  Germany  drawing  closer  together, 
and  Russia  increasingly  suspicions  of  Great 
Britain  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  England 
may  safely  carry  her  high-handed  policy  in 
the  Transvaal.  President  Kruger  has  surren¬ 
dered  much  in  his  new  reform  bill,  which  will 
admit  Uitlanders  to  the  franchise  under  com¬ 
paratively  easy  conditions.  It  would  appear 
that  England  will  do  wisely  to  adopt  Mr. 
Brooks’s  suggestion  even  though  ultimate 
possession  of  the  Transvaal  should  turn  out  to 
be  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  he  appears  to 
think. 

The  Arbitration  Convention  has  adjourned 
for  a  week  in  order  to  give  delegates  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consult  their  governments,  but  the 
publication  of  a  draft  of  their  report  has  put 
the  public  into  possession  of  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  the  conference.  The  report  errs  by 
being  too  long— it  has  nearly  sixty  articles — 
and  the  results  fall  very  far  short  of  the  fond 
hopes  of  the  Tsar  as  to  disarmament.  Cer¬ 
tainly  England  is  at  present  in  no  pacific  mood, 
and  Germany  flatly  refuses  to  consider  such  a 
proposition.  Nevertheless  the  conference  has 
accomplished  much;  some  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  laws  of  war,  especially 
in  the  line  of  safeguarding  public  monuments, 
hospitals  and  religious  buildings,  and  a  very 
important  measure  is  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
for  a  permanent  International  Court,  very  much 
on  the  lines  of  the  instructions  given  to  our 
delegates  before  they  left  this  country.  That 
appeal  to  it  is  to  be  voluntary  is  in  the  nature 
of  thing.s. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  foreign  events 
of  the  week  is  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
French  ship  of  war  Iphigenie  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  interchange  of  despatches  between  the 
Emperor  and  President  Loubet.  France  and 
Germany  have  not  been  so  near  together  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  the  approaching 
Paris  Exposition  may  now  be  looked  to  as  likely 
to  indirectly  establish  an  era  of  good  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  nations. 

Late  developments  show  that  Captain  Drey¬ 
fus’s  imprisonment  on  Devil’s  Island  was  far 
more  rigorous,  not  to  say  cruel,  than  the  needs 
of  the  situation  demanded;  nevertheless  his 
courage  and  self-control  never  flagged,  and 
though  weakened  in  health,  his  mental  pow'ers 
are  vigorous.  He  is  held  in  strict  but  not 
severe  confinement  at  Rennes  awaiting  his  re¬ 
trial,  which  will  begin  toward  the  close  of  this 
month.  General  Zurlinden  has  been  super¬ 


seded  as  military  governor  of  Paris,  General 
Brugcre  having  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 
The  National  Holiday,  July  14,  is  approaching, 
but  no  popular  disturbance  is  anticipated. 


A  conference  is  being  held  in  London  to  ar¬ 
range  the  terms  on  which  a  cable  shall  be  laid 
and  operated  between  Australia,  Canada  and 
London.  It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
nothing  further  was  dreamed  of  than  a  possible 
railway  connection  overland.  The  distance 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  City  may  now  be 
traversed  by  rail  in  124  hours,  whereas  thirty 
years  ago  that  journey  meant  124  days  or  more, 
and  almost  no  end  of  hardship,  for  even  wheels 
were  often  impracticable. 


No  more  disastrous  calamity  has  occurred  in 
this  country  in  years  than  the  late  floods  in 
Texas.  The  waters  have  at  last  abated,  but 
the  tale  of  horrors  is  not  ended.  The  vast 
tracts  left  bare  by  the  receding  waters  are 
strewn  with  dead  bodies  of  human  beings  and 
cattle,  and  with  decaying  vegetation,  and  in 
the  present  hot  weather  the  consequent  menace 
to  the  life  of  those  who  survive  is  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  alarming.  Starvation  also  stares 
survivors  in  the  face.  Not  only  are  the  sea¬ 
son’s  crops  utterly  destroyed,  but  the  soil  has 
been  so  carried  away  in  some  places  and  over¬ 
slaughed  with  refuse  in  others  that  replanting 
is  impossible.  Relief  work  is  being  actively 
prosecuted.  Governor  Sayers  says  that  the 
State  is  equal  to  the  emergency,  yet  he  gladly 
receives  aid  from  other  sources,  especially  the 
use  of  government  launches  and  other  vessels 
to  ascend  the  rivers  with  rations.  These  also 
he  is  glad  to  accept  from  the  stores  at  military 
posts,  though  with  the  expectation  of  making 
payment  for  them. 


The  eighteenth  international  Convention  of 
Christian  Endeavor  closed  its  sessions  at 
Detroit  on  Monday  evening,  July  10,  amid 
scenes  that  were  very  impressive  in  their 
genuineness  of  feeling  and  for  the  great  num¬ 
bers  present.  It  is  estimated  that  the  members 
actually  participating  were  greater  than  at 
any  similar  convention.  There  were  twenty- 
eight  thousand  registered  delegates  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  persons 
simultaneously  attended  strictly  Endeavor 
meetings.  Of  those  who  avail  of  the  occasion 
largely  as  sight-seers,  there  was  a  large  falling 
off  as  compared  with  the  meeting  at  Boston ; 
but  as  an  Endeavor  Convention  the  present  one 
proved  an  advance  on  all  others.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  given  next  week. 


The  moving  of  the  great  arch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railway  terminal  station  at  Jersey  City 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  nearer  the 
river,  is  not  only  a  magnificent  feat  of  engi¬ 
neering  and  a  promise  of  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort  for  the  public,  but  is  a  parable  of  new 
foundations  for  old  structures,  in  new  places 
and  for  the  good  of  men  I 
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THE  RUSSUN  MISSION  TO  THE  NESTORIANS 
AND  OTHER  MISSIONS. 

Rev.  William  A.  Shedd. 

Doubtless  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have 
heard  more  or  less  of  the  mission  sent  by  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  to  the  Nes- 
torians.  The  two  priests  who  came  in  1897  were 
delegated  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Georgia  to 
make  a  preliminary  investigation.  They  were 
sure  of  a  cordial  reception,  for  they  came  in 
response  to  urgent  and  repeated  invitations 
sent  by  influential  men  of  the  Nestorian 
Church ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  reception 
that  met  them  exceeded  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  When  they  reached  Urumia  they 
were  met  on  the  road  with  the  wildest  acclaims 
of  enthusiasm  from  several  thousand  Nestori- 
ans,  and  in  the  following  weeks  their  progress 
through  the  villages  was  triumphal.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  not  less  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  persons  enrolled  themselves  as  desirous  to 
become  members  of  the  Russian  Church.  It 
may  be  surmised  that  the  report  of  these 
priests  to  their  Metropolitan  and  to  the  Holy 
Synod  was  far  from  discouraging,  and  it  was 
no  surprise  to  hear  of  the  arrival  in  September, 
1898,  of  a  monastic  priest  to  be  the  superior  of 
a  permanent  mission.  With  him  came  a  Nes¬ 
torian  bishop,  who  had  been  their  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  supporter  the  previous  year  and  who 
had  meantime  been  received  into  the  Russian 
Church  with  great  Mat  and  now  returned  in 
the  robes  of  a  Russian  bishop. 

Probably  no  other  mission  in  modern  times 
can  show  such  a  record.  Last  fall  there  were  no 
members  of  the  Russian  Church  among  the 
Syrian  people  in  Persia;  for  those  who  had 
enrolled  the  previous  year  were  as  yet  only 
candidates  for  admission,  while  this  spring 
there  are  probably  over  twenty  thousand,  if 
children  be  included.  The  Nestorian  Church, 
whose  history  has  been  linked  with  that  of 
Persia  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  is  thus  practi- 
vsally  extinguished  in  that  land.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  thousand  Nestorians,  less  than  a  third 
live  in  Persia,  the  remainder  being  Turkish 
subjects.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
latter  will  be  ready  to  follow  their  brethren  in 
Persia,  though  their  attachment  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  faith  of  their  Church  is  much  stronger. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  national  movement  and  not 
analogous  in  any  sense  to  the  usual  missionary 
methods.  It  must  accordingly  be  interpreted 
as  a  social  rather  than  a  religions  movement, 
but  its  results  are  most  obvious  in  relation  to 
missionary  work  and  these  will  be  considered 
briefly. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  rehearse  the  history 
of  the  American  missionary  work,  associated 
with  the  names  of  Perkins,  Grant,  Fidelia 
Fiske  and  their  co  workers  and  successors.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  great  ob¬ 
stacles,  a  body  of  well  instructed,  well-organ¬ 
ized  and  influential  Protestant  Christians  has 
grown  up  numbering  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  communicant  members.  The  Roman 
Catholic  mission  has  gathered  together  a 
somewhat  smaller  body  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury’s  mission  has  been  at  work  for  a 
shorter  time  and  has  worked  on  different  lines. 
They  have  made  no  effort  to  establish  a  sep¬ 
arate  communion  from  the  Nestorian  but  have 
endeavored  to  work  within  the  Nestorian 
Church  and  so  strengthen  it  to  resist  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  non-episcopal  Protestantism  as  well 
as  to  correct  internal  abuses.  At  the  same 
time  these  English  clergymen  were  not  in 
communion  with  the  Nestorian  Church,  and 
were  compelled  in  consistency  with  their  own 
theological  principles  to  regard  it  as  schismatic, 
and  in  its  peculiar  teachings  heretical.  In 
addition  to  these  missions,  there  have  been 
various  schemes  for  mission  work  fostered 


mainly  by  native  Christians  who  have  found 
supporters  in  England  or  America. 

The  Russian  movement  takes  away  all  reason 
for  independent  mission  work  among  the  Nes¬ 
torians  in  Persia.  Evidently,  also,  the  raison 
d’etre  of  the  Anglican  mission  ceases,  and  doubt¬ 
less  before  long  the  missionaries  will  be  with¬ 
drawn,  or  their  energies  will  be  directed  to  the 
part  of  the  nation  living  in  Turkey,  until 
they  too  join  the  Russian  Church.  The  case 
with  the  American  and  French  missions  is 
entirely  different,  for  their  work  is  on  different 
lines.  Their  work  is  being  tested  by  this  new 
movement,  for  the  excitement  of  this  national 
movement  is  very  great  and  many  of  the 
motives  which  lead  Nestorians  to  join  the 
Russian  Church  act  just  as  strongly  on  their 
Protestant  and  Catholic  neighbors.  The  Prot¬ 
estants  are  standing  this  severe  test  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Catholics,  and  on  the  whole  there 
is  very  good  ground  for  regarding  this  move¬ 
ment  as  a  vindication  of  the  methods  of  the 
Protestant  work.  This  assured  permanence  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  is  one  strong  reason 
for  the  support  of  the  mission  work,  though 
not  the  only  reason.  The  larger  part  of  the 
Nestorian  people  living  in  Turkey  are  still 
accessible  to  mission  work  and  in  dire  need  of 
it.  Their  evangelization  is  the  great  work 
now.  With  it,  is  the  task  of  evangelizing  as 
far  as  possible  the  other  peoples  living  here, 
Americans,  Jews  and  Moslems.  The  coming 
of  the  Russian  mission  has  therefore  re¬ 
stricted  greatly  the  field  among  the  Nestorians 
in  Persia,  but  it  leaves  room  for  active  work 
in  other  directions.  It  brings  also  problems  of 
great  intricacy  and  importance  which  cannot 
be  discussed  here,  and  also  great  possibilities 
for  the  future. 

Urcmia,  Persia. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  QUESTION  FRO*  VARIOUS 
POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Rev.  James  B.  Rodgers. 

Says  the  homesick  soldier,  “I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  this  country,  of  fighting  these  ‘nig¬ 
gers.  ’  I  enlisted  to  fight  Spain  and  have  done 
so.  From  now  on,  home  will  be  good  enough 
for  me.  I  do  not  feel  patriotic  and  have  had 
glory  enough  ” 

But  while  some  of  the  volunteers  are  home¬ 
sick  and  while  a  general  feeling  of  regret  exists 
at  the  necessity  for  fighting,  no  one  fails  to  do 
his  duty  or  fights  less  bravely  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end. 

One  cannot  pass  through  the  hospitals  and 
see  the  sick  and  wounded  and  hear  of  the  lives 
thrown  away  without  deep  sorrow  for  the  sac¬ 
rifice  involved. 

Yet  no  one  seems  able  to  satisfy  himself  or 
anyone  else  that  the  war  could  have  been 
rightly  avoided.  Some  say  that  our  generals 
showed  too  much  leniency  and  that  their  kind¬ 
ness,  mistaken  for  weakness,  has  brought 
trouble.  Others  claim  that  unnecessary  rigor 
has  been  used. 

Said  a  newspaper  man,  “The  only  thing  that 
will  unravel  this  tangle  is  a  reformation  of 
religion.  ’’  “You  have  a  good  field  here,  ’’  says 
almost  every  one  whom  I  meet.  Just  why  they 
think  so  they  do  not  explain,  but  I  gather 
from  other  remarks  that  they  are  so  disgusted 
with  the  old  form  of  Christianity  that  they 
realize  the  need  of  preaching  and  teaching  the 
Gospel  in  its  simplicity. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  discover  the  opinion  of 
the  Spaniards  about  the  situation,  for  they 
will  rarely  express  themselves  frankly  to  an 
American.  I  have  managed  to  gather  a  few 
straws  which  indicate  the  way  the  wind  blows. 

“You  Americans,”  said  a  Spanish  officer, 
“have  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  I  hope  you 
will  suffer  all  you  deserve  for  your  dastardly 
robbery  of  Spain.” 

One’s  blood  boils  when  he  hears  the  Spaniards 


speak  of  the  Filipinos.  They  not  only  denounce 
them  as  treacherous  and  lying  brutes,  but  they 
boast  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives  were 
robbed  and  abused  in  the  palmy  days  of  old. 
Many  of  ns  believe  that  the  troubles  now  exist¬ 
ing  are  due  largely  to  the  constant  and  malicious 
falsehoods  told  to  each  party  about  the  other 
by  the  Spaniards  in  Manila. 

Here  is  the  view  of  a  Filipino:  “No,  sir. 
Unless  the  property  question  of  the  religions 
orders  is  rightly  settled  and  in  favor  of  the 
true  owners  of  the  soil,  we  shall  never  have 
peace ;  for  to  reinstate  the  orders  in  the 
possession  of  their  stolen  property  would  sim¬ 
ply  renew  the  old  tyranny  and  to  that  we  shall 
never  submit.” 

Another  Filipino  friend  said:  “The  time 
for  separation  of  church  and  state  has  not 
come  yet.  We  are  in  favor  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  but  the  government  should  keep  a  tight 
grip  on  the  church  for  some  years  until  it  has 
disgorged  its  stolen  property  and  has  changed 
its  habits.  Then  perhaps  church  and  state 
might  be  separated. 

“Yon  Americans  do  not  make  allowances 
enough  for  us.  You  should  remember  that  for 
350  years  we  have  been  slaves,  that  a  slave 
naturally  dissimulates  and  is  a  hypocrite  and 
can  not  easily  tell  the  truth.  And  again,  yon 
have  been  lied  about  so  systematically  and  your 
character  as  a  nation  painted  so  black  that  my 
people  are  afraid  that  the  change  in  masters 
will  be  for  the  worse.  Even  before  the  war 
was  thought  of,  you  were  described  as  a  cruel 
race,  a  people  that  had  exterminated  the  red¬ 
skins  ;  as  a  pagan  people  who  believed  neither  in 
God  nor  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  who  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  holy  religion  of  our  forefathers. 

“After  the  war  began  there  were  some  rob¬ 
beries  and  abuses  of  power  and  we  feared 
your  soldiers  would  burn  our  towns,  abuse  our 
women  and  rob  ns  of  everything  And  this 
fear  was  further  increased  by  the  presence  of 
drunkards  on  the  streets  and  by  the  false 
rumors  that  have  been  circulated — for  example 
that  when  Paco  Church  was  burned,  it  was 
said  to  be  full  of  women  and  children.  I  know 
that  this  is  not  trne,  ”  continued  my  friend, 
“and  that  the  church  was  a  fortress,  but  the 
people  believe  the  story.  In  consequence  they 
are  fighting  with  a  courage  born  of  fear  and 
desperation.  ” 

“I  agree  with  the  proclamation,”  said  a 
Filipino  friend,  “I  realize  that  we  are  not 
able  to  govern  ourselves.  What  we  want, 
however,  is  an  American  protectorate,  but  not 
annexation,  and  peace  will  soon  come.” 

In  regard  to  the  future  of  evangelical  work, 
the  Filipinos  are  very  hopeful  and  are  urgent 
that  an  active  campaign  be  begun  at  once, 
saying  that  our  American  caution  is  mistaken. 

And  now,  what  conclusion  can  we  draw  from 
these  varied  opinions?  This,  certainly,  that  we 
as  a  people  have  a  long  and  delicate  task  before 
us  before  perfect  order  and  confidence  can  be 
restored  among  this  people.  At  present  the 
most  visible  manifestation  of  American  civili¬ 
zation,  after  the  army  and  navy,  is  the  liquor 
interest;  for  to  judge  by  appearances  niue- 
tenths  of  the  increase  in  American  commerce 
with  the  Philippines  is  under  the  various 
brands  of  beer  and  whisky. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  I  believe  that,  in 
time,  by  just  and  merciful  dealing,  by  applied 
Christianity  in  the  shape  of  just  courts,  by  good 
schools  and  clean  streets,  the  people  will  quiet 
down  and  peace  and  prosperity  will  reign. 
May  God  hasten  the  happy  day. 

.Manila,  May  3\  1819. 

Note. — The  above  letter  from  Mr.  Rodgers 
gives  a  candid  resume  of  the  many  and  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  of  men  on  the  theatre  of  war 
in  the  Philippines,  and  his  facts  may  be 
summed  up  thus :  (1)  In  General  Otis’s  army, 
as  in  every  army  that  ever  existed,  there  are 
homesick  men  who  would  desert  the  ranks  if 
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it  were  safe ;  but  they  do  not  represent  the  true 
character  and  spirit  of  the  American  army. 
(2)  It  is  a  question  whether,  all  the  published 
lies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  our  army 
and  our  commission  have  not  been  too  lenient 
and  hesitating.  (8)  The  Spanish,  of  course, 
hate  both  contesting  parties  and  would  muddle 
the  situation  as  much  as  possible.  (4)  While 
all  right-minded  men,  there  as  here,  regret  the 
necessity  for  war,  yet  nob  jdy  sees  how  it  could 
have  been  avoided — much  less  how  our  gov¬ 
ernment  could  now  abandon  its  undertakings. 
(5)  The  Filipinos  are  right  in  believing  that, 
if  our  government  concedes  all  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  demands,  general  reform 
will  be  blocked.  (6)  All  agree  that  religions 
reformation  is  indispensable.  (7)  At  Manila, 
as  in  all  lands  opened  up  to  civilization,  the 
devil  with  whisky  and  all  vice  is  on  hand 
before  the  ambassadors  of  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  This  was  true  in  the  first  settlement  of 
every  frontier  American  town,  though  truth 
finally  won.  (8)  Mr.  Rodgers  feels  that  this 
should  all  the  more  arouse  the  Church  to  her 
duty  and  that  thus  in  time  the  best  will  tri¬ 
umph. — Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 


Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 


THE  ENTRANCE  INTO  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

Up  to  the  point  of  leaving  Mackinaw  I  had 
been  passing  over  familiar  ground — or,  rather, 
familiar  water — as  the  voyage  to  Chicago,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  was  down  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  But  now,  instead  of  turning  southward, 
we  were  to  keep  our  higher  latitude,  with  our 
faces  toward  the  setting  sun.  Here  nature  has 
kept  her  greatest  wonder  for  the  last — not  only 
in  an  expanse  like  the  sea,  but  in  its  depth, 
which  has  been  sounded  to  a  thousand  feet ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  its  surface 
is  higher  as  its  depth  is  greater.  Where  other 
lakes,  having  a  common  level,  mingle  their 
waters  with  a  gentle  fiow,  at  this  point,  as  at 
Niagara,  there  is  an  interval  of  rapids  from 
the  lake  above  to  the  lake  below.  It  matters 
not  that  the  ascent  or  descent  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  at  Niagara,  it  is  enough  to  bar 
the  way.  The  largest  ship  of  war  would  be  as 
helpless  as  a  canal  boat — indeed  the  greater  the 
ship  the  greater  the  difficulty.  It  is  by  such 
rapids,  or  “cataracts”  that  the  Nile,  the 
great  river  of  Africa,  has  been  so  difficult  of 
navigation  for  thousands  of  years,  as  every 
hundred  pound  of  cargo  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  long  fiat-boat,  and  carried  on  men’s  backs 
around  each  cataract,  to  be  re  shipped,  and 
pushed  on  perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles, 
when  the  labor  has  to  be  repeated. 

Such  was  the  obstacle  that  looked  us  squarely 
in  the  face  as  we  approached  the  entrance  to 
Lake  Superior.  Our  ship,  "The  Northwekt,"  is 
the  best  on  all  the  lakes,  but  that  made  no 
difference.  We  had  to  come  to  a  dead  stop. 
Not  only  were  the  waters  rushing  and  roaring 
over  the  rapids,  but  the  gates  of  “the  locks” 
were  shut  like  the  gates  of  Paradise.  Not  that 
we  were  to  be  kept  out  forever— but  that  several 
other  majestic  steamers  had  come  in  before  us, 
and  we  had  to  observe  the  proprieties  by  fall¬ 
ing  in  the  procession  and  taking  our  turn.  We 
did  not  have  to  wait  long.  One  after  another 
cleared  the  way.  But  there  was  no  need  to 
rush  and,  in  fact,  there  was  not  half  the  rush¬ 
ing  that  is  sometimes  seen  at  the  doors  of 
Plymouth  Church.  Every  movement  was  so 
gentle  that  it  seemed  to  bo  done  in  a  dead 
silence.  When  the  last  ship  in  the  line  before 
us  had  passed  on,  our  ship  took  her  place,  like 
a  modest  sister,  and  then  the  door  behind  her 
was  shut.  I  was  standing  on  the  quay  to  see 
the  incoming  of  the  waters  from  both  sides, 
but  there  was  no  mighty  sound  like  that  of  a 
cataract.  The  movement  was  discerned  by  the 
eye  rather  than  the  earl  But  by  some  unseen 
power  the  ship  seemed  to  take  wings  and  soar 
upward,  till  in  just  seven  minutes  by  the  watch, 
the  leviathan  was  lifted  nineteen  feet — to  the 
level  of  the  upper  lake,  into  which  the  gates 


were  opened,  and  the  great  ship  moved  forward 
majestically  into  the  broad  waters  of  Lake 
Superior ! 

And  here  perhaps  my  readers  will  excuse  me 
if  I  change  the  subject  from  the  elements  with¬ 
out  to  the  company  within ;  for  the  day  was 
Sunday,  and  had  been  observed  as  it  would 
have  been  if  we  were  in  a  ship  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  Some  travellers  cannot  keep  Sunday 
on  the  ocean,  but,  for  my  part,  I  never  feel  so 
near  to  my  Maker  as  when  the  stars  above  are 
refiected  in  the  waters  below.  The  old  feeling 
comes  back  that  I  had  on  the  Desert,  on  the 
way  to  Mount  Sinai,  when  the  world  above 
came  so  near  that  we  could  almost  hear  the 
song  of  the  angels,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  high¬ 
est,  peace  on  earth ;  good  will  toward  men :  ’  ’ 
and  poor  and  weak  as  I  was  I  could  whisper. 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee  1  ” 

With  such  good  omens — with  a  good  ship  and 
good  weather,  with  favoring  winds  and  waves, 
it  needed  only  good  management  and  good 
company,  both  of  which  were  furnished  by 
“The  Outlook,”  following  the  experiment  of 
The  Evangelist  four  years  since.  As  it  was 
new  in  the  business,  it  was  not  quite  bold 
enough  to  undertake  a  foreign  tour,  such  as  a 
voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  visit  to 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  but  contented  itself 
with  a  trip  to  the  American  Lakes.  For  this 
it  had  excellent  managers.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
is  a  host  in  himself — a  leader  who  comes  to 
the  front  by  an  inheritance.  He  belongs  to  a 
family  distinguished  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
the  pulpit;  being  the  son  of  “Jacob,”  the 
author  of  the  famous  Rollo  Books,  which  were 
published  by  millions  and  read  by  a  whole 
generation.  Surely  if  a  good  ancestry  is  the 
best  inheritance  a  man  can  have,  such  a  son  is 
rich  indeed.  Next  to  him  is  Dr.  Bradford  of 
Montclair,  in  New  Jersey,  who  has  had  the 
honor  of  declining  the  best  pulpits  of  not  only 
his  own  country,  but  of  England,  while  Howard 
Bliss  is  of  the  lineage  of  a  family  of  Beyront, 
that  bears  a  name  that  is  honored  in  all  the 
missionary  world,  from  which  he  has  come  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  America,  in  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  then,  adding  the  practical  training 
of  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  after¬ 
wards,  to  Dr.  Abbott,  finally,  after  this  varied 
discipline,  “graduating”  as  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Montclair,  that  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
church  of  Dr.  Bradford.  This  makes  a  re¬ 
spectable  trio  of  ministers,  and  if  to  these  we 
add  Mr.  Howland,  the  business  manager  of 
The  Outlook,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Seaman, 
the  “company”  must  be  considered  complete, 
so  that  they  can  fit  out  “personally  conducted 
parties”  and  lead  young  and  ardent  Americans 
all  over  the  habitable  world.  H.  M.  F. 


DR.  GEORGE  CARL  SEIBERT. 

Rollin  A.  Sawyer  D.  D. 

The  Church  should  know  Professor  Seibert, 
whose  career  as  a  scholar,  teacher,  pastor, 
editor  and  professor  has  been  as  eminently 
worthy  of  record,  as  it  has  been  marked  by 
modesty,  sincerity  and  thoroughness.  For  over 
twenty-five  years  he  has  in  addition  to  his 
other  work  edited  the  two  German  papers 
published  by  the  Tract  Society,  with  ability 
such  as  to  commend  these  publications  to  the 
wisest  and  the  plainest  of  their  thousands  of 
readers.  And  it  is  not  too  high  praise  to  say 
that  evangelical  truth  has  not  a  more  influen¬ 
tial  advocate  among  our  German  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  As  a  teacher  he  is  strong  and  forceful, 
both  by  bis  scholarly  enthusiasm  and  his 
winning  spirit;  and  as  a  preacher  his  charm  of 
deep  feeling,  clear  apprehension  and  exalted 
conception,  all  voiced  in  most  eloquent  speech, 
are  acknowledged  by  every  hearer. 

Dr.  Seibert  was  born  at  Wetter,  near  Marburg, 
February  28, 1828,  and  by  the  death  of  his  father 


became  the  mainstay  of  his  mother  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  farm.  But  his  talents  and  taste 
for  study  attracted  notice  and  the  way  was 
opened  for  a  nine  years’  course  in  the  “Gym¬ 
nasium”  and  afterward  for  four  and  one  half 
years  of  university  study  devoted  to  theology 
and  philosophy.  He  was  foremost  in  his 
studies  from  the  start — a  constant  prize-man — 
and  his  theses  on  “Savonarola”  and  “Schleier- 
macber’s  Doctrine  of  Scripture”  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  widely  read.  In  18-52-4  he  received 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  in  Theology  and  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  his  essays  on  “Plutarch”  and  “Gre- 
ciandom  and  Christendom”  brought  him  into 
the  foremost  rank  of  rising  men,  giving 
him  the  public  recognition  of  Lange  and  our 
Dr.  Schaff.  Through  the  latter  he  came  to 
hold  a  chair  at  Mercersburg,  as  he  had  done  at 
Barmen,  and  later  at  St.  James  College,  Mary¬ 
land.  The  confederate  invasion  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  drove  the  new  professor  to  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  where  he  became  associated  with 
Dr.  Schenck  andin  1869  he  came  to  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

When  the  Theological  School  was  started  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Newark,  Dr.  Seibert  was 
associated  with  President  Knox,  Dr.  Fewsmith 
and  others  in  its  supervision,  having  charge 
of  the  academic  and  theological  studies. 
Later,  he  resigned  the  pastorate  and  removed 
to  that  part  of  Bloomfield  now  Glen  Ridge, 
and  has  since  given  the  mornings  of  every 
week  day  to  his  classes  in  the  school  and  his 
afternoons  to  his  editorial  work  at  the  Tract 
House  in  this  city.  Being  also  in  demand  as 
a  preacher,  his  Sabbaths  have  often  been  far 
from  days  of  rest.  The  needs  of  the  school 
have  required  constant  service  among  the 
German  churches ;  and  till  the  coming  of  Dr. 
Weber  two  years  ago  all  this  work  fell  on  Dr. 
Seibert.  It  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder 
that  under  such  stress  the  strong  man  should 
find  the  limits  of  his  strength.  A  year  ago  he 
was  laid  aside  for  two  months  and  bis  life  was 
in  peril ;  but  skill  and  the  devout  spirit  re¬ 
stored  him  to  his  beloved  work  and  his  loving 
students.  During  the  present  summer  he  is 
taking  the  waters  of  Carlsbad,  “hoping  to 
come  back  renewed,”  and  the  prayers  of  thou¬ 
sands — his  loyal  friends,  his  best  allies,  “his 
living  epistles,”  unite  to  fulfil  his  hope. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Wesly  W.  Cole,  formerly  of  Clar¬ 
ence,  should  hereafter  be  addressed  at  Downs- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  not  at  Dansville  as  our  types 
erroneously  had  it  in  the  issue  of  June  22. 

Union  College  at  its  one  hundred  and  second 
commencement,  June  28,  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  the  Rev. 
William  Force  Whitaker,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr. 
R.  F.  Sample  of  Westminster  Church,  New 
York,  is  to  spend  his  vacation  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  mainly  in  and  about  the  city 
of  Denver.  He  will  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  fine 
Central  Church  there,  at  morning  service  on 
July  2!kl  and  80th. 

Dr.  Theodore  Bracken,  Superintendent  of 
Sunday-school  Work  for  Kansas  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  has  removed  from  Emporia  to 
Phillipsburg  for  the  summer. 

Dr.  Luther  Brooks,  who  died  lately  in  Cleve¬ 
land  at  the  age  of  eighty  seven,  made  the  first 
speech  in  favor  of  abolition  ever  delivered  ia 
Oberlin,  O.,  which  later  became  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  underground  railway.  It  was  on 
July  4,  1833.  A  few  years  later  he  taught  in 
Gallipolis,  O.,  the  first  colored  school  in  the 
state.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  stays  of  the 
underground  railway  and  was  a  friend  of 
Lincoln. 
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UMOX  SEMINARY  AND  THE  LARGER 
MOVEMENTS  IX  THE  CHURCH. 

The  appointment  of  President  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall  to  the  Haskell  Lectureship  must  be 
profoundly  satisfying  to  our  Church  at  large. 
The  honor  is  a  distinguished  one,  and  Dr. 
Hall,  by  his  past  work  as  pastor,  preacher  and 
writer,  by  his  present  position  as  President 
of  a  great  Theological  Seminary,  by  the  wide 
affection  he  has  won,  by  the  confidence  which 
he  never  fails  to  inspire,  is  one  who  will  confer 
as  well  as  receive  distinction  as  incumbent  of 
this  office. 

The  Lectureship,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  founded  in  the  University  of  Chicago  by 
a  well-known  Christian  woman,  Mrs.  Caro¬ 
line  K  Haskell  of  Michigan  City,  Iowa.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  founder  that  once  in  three 
years  a  lecturer  should  be  appointed  by  the  uni¬ 
versity,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  proceed  to  India 
and  the  far  East  and  th  ere  to  present  the  essen¬ 
tial  ideas  of  Christianity  to  cultivated  orien¬ 
tals.  It  is  intended  that  this  presentation  shall 
always  be  made  in  an  irenic  spirit,  that  by 
the  lifting  up  of  Christ  in  love  men  of  other 
faiths  may  be  drawn  unto  him;  and  in  the 
hope  not  only  of  adding  a  useful  factor  in  the 
evangelization  of  India,  but  of  forming  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  and  loving  interest  between 
east  and  west,  and  supplementing  the  work  of 
Christian  literature  and  the  Christian  colleges. 

The  lectureship,  as  most  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  has  had  two  incumbents,  the  first 
being  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  now  President 
of  Oberlin  .  College,  and  the  second  Princi¬ 
pal  A.  M.  Fairbaim  of  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford.  Both  speakers  met  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  in  India  among  the  highest  native  classes, 
and  produced  a  profound  impression  on  immense 
audiences  representing  the  native  faiths,  in  the 
chief  cities  of  India.  The  brilliant  volume  in 
which  Dr.  Barrows  gave  to  Engli.sh  readers  the 
results  of  his  investigation  of  eastern  religions 
has  been  widely  read;  and  the  article  in  The 
('ontempornry  in  which  Principal  Fairbairn  has 
just  summed  up  his  impressions  is  profoundly 
interesting  and  suggestive. 

And  now  comes  the  announcement  that 
President  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  of  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  is  to  be  the  next  speaker  on 
this  foundation.  The  appointment  is  of  no 
small  significance  and  value  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  It  comes  in  a  timely  moment, 
to  remind  all  who  pray  for  the  peace  of  Zion 
that  there  is  more  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
important  seminary  which  Dr.  Hall  represents 
hau  the  unhappy  controversy  which  it  has 
brought  into  our  Church.  It  reminds  them 
that  Union  Seminary  has  its  own  significance 
in  the  great  religious  movements  of  the  world, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  any  differences 
of  opinion,  it  has  the  confidence  of  the  profound 
thinkers  of  Christendom  and  of  those  who  are 
most  active  in  promoting  the  world-wide  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  nomination  of  Dr.  Hall  to  this  lecture¬ 
ship  is  indeed  only  the  most  important  among 
several  illustrations  of  the  position  which 
Union  bolds  in  the  great  religious  world. 
Northfield  sends  for  Dr.  Hall  to  make  four 
addresses  at  the  Conference  of  Young  Women 
just  assembling  there.  Dr.  McGiffert  is  about 


to  lecture  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  and 
in  August  he  will  lecture  at  the  great  Summer 
School  in  Birmingham,  England, 'organized  by 
men  of  Cambridge’University  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  eminent  scholar,  Rendell  Harris. 
At  Oxford  Prof.  Francis  Brown  is  hard  at  work 
in  bringing  to  completion  that  monumental 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  to  the  chief  editorship  of  which 
he  was  invited  because  of  his  profound 
scholarship.  That  one  of  the  younger  scholars 
of  this  country  should  be  called  to  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  great  University  of  Oxford  sheds 
singular  lustre,  not  only  upon  himself  and 
upon  Union  Seminary  but  upon  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  this  country;  and  that  Dr. 
Briggs  is  the  associate  editor  of  the  Lexicon, 
with  Canon  Driver,  is  a  new  proof  that  in 
Hebrew  scholarship  the  United  States,  through 
Union  Seminary,  is  taking  front  rank  among 
Christian  peoples. 

It  is  understood  that  the  appointment  to  the 
Haskell  Lectureship  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Hall 
only  after  the  most  careful  and  prolonged  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  faculty  and  directors  of 
Union  Seminary ;  and  that  a  leave  of  absence 
will  be  granted  him  to  fulfill  this  important 
duty  in  due  time.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Hall 
will  go  to  India  in  the  autumn  of  1901,  but 
the  exact  date  of  his  departure  for  the  East 
will  be  determined  in  view  of  the  development 
of  plans  now  maturing  for  expanding  and 
enriching  the  work  of  the  seminary.  It  is 
possible  that  President  Hall  may  proceed  from 
India  to  China,  to  deliver  lectures  there  before 
completing  the  tour  of  the  world. 

We  learn  that  at  the  International  Council  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  to  be  held  in  Boston 
in  the  latter  part  of  September,  President 
Hall  has  been  requested  to  deliver  an  address 
as  the  representative  of  American  Presby¬ 
terianism.  At  this  council  Principal  Fairbairn 
will  also  be  present. 

THE  XORTHFIELl)  COXFEREXCES. 

There  are  manifest  tokens  that  this  season 
will  see  no  diminution  of  that  divine  blessing 
which  for  many  years  has  accompanied  this 
effort  to  infuse  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
into  the  daily  life  of  Christians. 

From  Northfield  Mr.  Moody  wrote  of  the 
Conference  of  Young  Men  lately  closed:  “I 
haven’t  seen  lately  a  more  refreshing  and  en¬ 
couraging  sight.  There  are  about  six  hundred 
student  delegates  in  attendance  (eighty- four 
from  Y'ale  alone)  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mov¬ 
ing  among  them  mightily.”  The  Young 
Women’s  Conference,  which  opens  to-morrow, 
bids  fair  to  rival  it  in  attendance  and  power. 
Over  five  hundred  delegates  have  already  reg¬ 
istered — the  largest  number  in  the  history  of 
the  movement.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  who 
was  received  by  the  men  with  the  utmost  en¬ 
thusiasm,  will  speak  every  clay  at  the  Young 
Women’s  Conference,  besides  conducting  a 
daily  Bible  class  in  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Mr.  Speer’s  remarkable  gift  for  open¬ 
ing  up  the  Scriptures  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  attended  former  conferences.  As  has 
been  elsewhere  said.  Dr.  Charles  Cnthbert 
Hall  will  give  four  addresses ;  the  Rev. 
Tennis  S.  Hamlin  D.D.  of  Washington  is  also 
among  the  speakers.  In  August  comes  the 
great  conference  at  which  the  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  to  be  present  in  a  body. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Moody’s  efforts  to 
quicken  the  spiritual  life  of  men  does  not 
stop  short  at  conferences  and  revival  preach¬ 
ing.  The  good  work  done  in  this  country 
by  his  Colporteur’s  Library  is  beyond  calcu¬ 
lation.  This  Library  consists  of  the  very  best 
popular  religions  literature,  so  made  as  to  be 
sold  at  the  smallest  possible  price,  or  where 
advisable,  given  away.  Mr.  Moody  now 
desires  to  undertake  a  similar  work  for  the 
five  millions  of  English  speaking  people  in 


India.  The  majority  of  these  are  almost  entirely 
unreached  by  the  Gtispel,  and  practically  un¬ 
reachable  by  ordinary  methods.  They  are  so 
scattered  throughout  the  empire  that,  outside 
the  largest  cities,  it  is  impossible  to  gather 
them  into  congregations,  even  were  there  any 
to  minister  to  them,  which  there  are  not ;  for 
missionaries  go  to  India  to  labor  among  the 
heathen  population,  not  the  nominal  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  importance  that  these  millions 
should  be  redeemed  from  the  vice  and  crime 
in  which  most  of  them  are  sunk  is  beyond 
question,  and  Mr.  Moody’s  method  is  altogether 
the  cheapest  and  most  practicable  that  can  be 
devised.  He  has  been  promised  free  transporta¬ 
tion  for  all  the  books  he  may  send,  and  he  now 
asks  contributions  ‘‘from  a  postage  stamp  to  a 
hundred  dollars”  to  apply  to  the  cost  of  one 
hundred  thousand  books. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Isaac  D.  Hartley  at  his  rec¬ 
tory  in  Great  Barrington  recalls  to  many  the 
man  of  thirty  years  ago,  well  known  and  much 
beloved,  a  power  for  good,  a  friend  to  young 
men,  an  eloquent  nreacher  and  a  genial  com¬ 
panion.  Such  he  has  been  all  his  life ;  and  in 
his  new  relations  as  an  Episcopal  minister,  he 
was  happy  and  respected  and  beloved  to  the 
last.  When  such  men  as  Hartley  and  Meier- 
Smith  went  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  there  was 
much  comment  and  some  criticism.  But  they 
found  in  that  Church  what  they  sought  and 
the  Church  found  in  them  sons  even  more  lov¬ 
ing  and  loyal  than  some  to  the  manner  born. 

Bishop  Newman  of  the  Methodist  Church 
will  be  greatly  missed.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
and  most  excellent  quality,  touched  with  a 
certain  strength  that,  at  times,  seemed  of 
coarser  metal.  It  was  a  delight  to  hear  him 
on  the  platform;  no  man  of  this  day  carried 
more  suggestion  of  Wendell  Phillips,  the  prince 
of  the  platform.  And  when  after  an  unprece¬ 
dented  struggle  he  was  chosen  bishop,  the 
Methodist  Church  honored  itself  by  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  in  him,  which  not  only  attracted 
General  Grant,  but  which  commanded  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  people  at  large. 

Academic  degrees  have  fallen  like  the  rain 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust  as  usual.  They 
mean  much  or  little  according  to  the  oc3asion 
and  the  man.  It  was  not  a  great  honor  to 
President  McKinley  to  receive  a  degree  from 
Mt.  Holyoke,  but  it  was  a  graceful  tribute 
which  honored  the  school  of  Mary  Lyon,  and 
gratified  more  good  and  cultured  people  than 
perhaps  any  other.  So  the  degrees  conferred 
on  President  Hadley  of  Yale  not  only  mark  his 
merit,  but  express  the  great  college  fellowship 
of  the  land  in  a  very  beautiful  way.  Here 
and  there  a  professional  man  is  brought  to  the 
notice  of  his  associates  by  a  degree  from  his 
own  or  another  college,  of  which  neither  he  nor 
they  had  much  thought,  and  yet  when  con¬ 
ferred  meets  with  very  high  approval.  Two 
men  are  examples,  Frederic  Adams  Esq.  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  whom  Yale  has  made  a  doc¬ 
tor  of  laws,  and  the  Rev.  John  H.  Eastman 
of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  made  by  Amherst  a  doctor 
in  divinity.  It  has  seemed  to  an  observer  that 
degrees  this  year  have  been  given  with  excep¬ 
tional  discrimination. 

Dr.  Hillis  (says  The  Church  Union)  described 
one  aspect  of  the  money  question  forcibly  when 
he  said  that  a  very  definite  part  of  the  outcry 
agaiost  riches  was  the  complaint  of  the  man 
who  had  made  a  dollar  and  invested  it  in  beer 
against  the  man  who  had  made  a  dollar  and 
invested  it  in  a  bank. 

The  Australian  Presbyterian  churches  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  complete  their  union  under  a 
‘‘National  Assembly”  in  1902.  They  should 
hasten  matters  a  little  and  begin  even  with 
the  new  century. 
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THE  LATE  PRINCIPAL  CAIRO  AND  HIS 
WORK  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

Samuel  McComb  D.D. 

Too  often  the  events  that  make  the  most 
noise  are  the  least  significant  for  the  real  life 
of  a  people.  In  England  as  in  this  country, 
distracted  as  both  are  by  engrossing  political 
and  military  affairs,  the  decease  of  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  philosophic  theologians 
Great  Britain  has  produced  in  this  century 
has  scarcely  won  the  notice  of  a  paragraph  in 
the  newspapers  and  popular  reviews.  Yet  he 
who  has  passed  away  was  one  of  the  creators 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
our  time — the  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  religions  thought  of  Scotland.  We  are 
too  near  the  event  to  measure  its  full  signifi¬ 
cance,  or  to  gauge  its  results  for  the  future  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Christianity ;  but  that  Scotland 
has  passed  through  the  throes  of  a  profound 
spiritual  renewal,  no  man  who  has  eyes  to  see 
can  doubt.  Forty  years  ago  the  old  evangeli¬ 
calism  was  triumphant.  Cunningham,  Cand- 
lish,  Chalmers — these  were  names  to  conjure 
with.  The  disruption  had  carried  the  more 
enthusiastic  and  evangelically  disposed  men 
out  of  the  Establishment,  leaving  behind  those 
of  cooler  temperament,  and  of  a  more  moderate 
disposition.  The  country,  as  a  whole,  seemed 
arrayed  under  the  banner  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  of  the  ultra- puritan  type  of  thought  which 
it  represented.  But,  by  a  curious  irony  of  his¬ 
tory,  the  men  left  behind  in  the  Establishment 
were  destined  to  shape  the  thought  and  direct 
the  spiritual  efforts  of  the  younger  and  more 
promising  minds  in  the  Free  Church.  The 
pupil  has  far  outstripped  the  master.  To-day 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  older  type  is  a  vanishing 
quantity  in  the  Church  of  the  Disruption.  If 
existent  anywhere  in  Scotland,  it  has  found  a 
calm  retreat  under  the  shade  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  When  the  excitement  of  the  disruption 
had  abated,  and  men  began  to  take  their  bear¬ 
ings,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  much 
more  pressing  questions  than  those  of  provin¬ 
cial  ecclesiastical  politics.  Materialism,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  historical  accident  with  the 
discoveries  of  Darwin,  but  none  the  less  enjoy¬ 
ing  all  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  lucky  chance ; 
Agnosticism,  that  Frankenstein  of  the  Hamil¬ 
tonian  philosophy;  literary  Pantheism  inspired 
by  continental  philosophy,  naturalized  by 
Carlyle  and  his  disciples ;  the  beginnings  of  a 
Biblical  criticism  that  was  afterwards  to 
blo.ssom  into  Robertson  Smith,  A.  B.  Davidson 
and  a  band  of  scholars  guided  by  their  princi¬ 
ples.  Such  were  the  forces  that  threatened 
or  seemed  to  threaten  Christianity,  and  the 
more  serious  among  the  young  men  of  Scotland 
were  sorely  exercised  as  to  the  probable  out¬ 
come.  It  was  then  that  Caird  stepped  forward. 
His  ambition  was  to  proclaim  a  philosophy 
which  should  turn  the  enemy  at  the  gate  and 
reassure  troubled  souls  within.  He  could  find 
no  such  help  in  the  traditional  theology  of 
Scotland.  It  had  been  a  great  discipline;  bad 
produced  men  of  large  and  noble  mould ;  but 
for  this  crisis  it  was  as  a  broken  reed  which  is 
swept  away  by  the  onrush  of  the  torrent.  The 
weapon  he  needed  was  supplied  by  the 
transcendental  philosophy.  Hegel,  who  had  so 
powerfully  stirred  the  stagnant  philosophic 
waters  of  his  native  land,  was  destined  to  make 
anew  the  deeper  life  of  Scotland,  to  be  read 
by  the  student  and  the  mechanic,  by  men  of 
culture  and  by  the  hard-handed  sons  of  toil. 
Caird  was  the  leader  in  the  Hegelian  evan¬ 
gelism.  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  gifts 
which  she  usually  dispenses  among  a  number 
of  individuals.  Endowed  with  a  strong,  resonant 
voice,  elocutionary  and  dramatic  gifts  of  a 
high  order,  a  diction  marked  by  the  distinctive 
notes  of  strength  and  beauty,  philosophic  talent 
which  had  been  deepened  by  study  in  the  best 
German  schools,  a  devout  disposition  which 


saw  and  loved  the  divine  everywhere  in  nature 
and  in  humanity — gifted  with  these  shining 
qualities,  he  soon  became  the  foremost  pulpit 
orator  in  Great  Britain.  Moreover,  he  was 
devoid  of  that  last  infirmity  which  besets  so 
many  noble  minds  of  our  time — a  craving  to 
be  tried  for  heresy.  He  was  a  ‘  ‘  canny  Scot,  ’  ’ 
and  did  not  permit  himself  to  come  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  most 
admired  preacher  in  a  land  of  preachers.  Even 
the  soul  of  A.  E.  H.  B.  was  stirred  within 
him  as  he  listened  to  the  rolling  periods  of 
the  Hegelian  dialectic.  All  men  felt  that  here 
was  one  who  lived  in  a  serener  and  loftier  air 
than  any  his  opponents  knew,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  difficnlties,  which  erstwhile  loomed  up  por¬ 
tentous  and  foreboding,  now  vanished  while 
he  spoke,  as  though  at  the  behest  of  an  en¬ 
chanter’s  wand.  Did  the  materialist  lay  down 
his  dictum :  ‘  ‘  matter  is  all  that  we  can  know 
— behind  it  we  may  not  pass  and  mind  is  a 
function  of  matter”?  Caird  replied:  The  very 
being  of  matter  lies  in  this  that  it  consists  of 
elements  in  relation.  Subtract  the  relation  and 
the  elements*  cease  to  be,  and  matter  which 
seemed  to  be  so  stable  now  vanishes.  But  re¬ 
lations  exist  alone  for  mind.  Subtract  mind, 
and  relations  are  not.  In  a  word,  the  preci»  of 
matter  is  mind ;  yon  cannot  take  a  step  in  the 
process  of  extirpating  spirit  without  assuming 
the  spirit  you  would  extirpate.  Nor  was  his 
reply  to  the  agnostic  less  ready.  Did  the 
philosopher  of  the  unknowable  construct  bar¬ 
riers  beyond  which  mind  might  not  pass? 
‘‘Examine  this  power  yon  have  of  constructing 
spiritual  barriers,”  said  Caird,  ‘‘and  pierce 
into  its  meaning.”  Does  it  not  imply  that 
implicitly  you  have  already  transcended  them? 
To  be  conscious  of  a  limit  is  to  be  already 
beyond  it.  To  the  naturalistic  critic  beneath 
whose  solvents  the  sacred  documents  seemed  to 
disintegrate  and  to  reveal  themselves,  no  longer 
as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  but  as  the  product 
of  the  common  consciousness  of  men — fragments 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  many  a  spiritual  cargo 
that  has  foundered  in  the  remorseless  tides  of 
Time— the  answer  was  made:  God  has  not 
bound  the  spiritual  life  of  humanity  to  pre- 
exilic  or  post  exilic  codes.  Your  critical  work 
is  interesting,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  irrelevant 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  soul.  You 
may  abolish  the  faith  that  rests  on  tradition, 
but  yon  are  powerless  to  touch  those  truths 
that  are  founded  on  the  higher  certitudes  of 
the  spirit.  ” 

These  sayings  are  of  course  commonplaces 
to  religious  minds  of  to  day.  But  when  Caird 
first  uttered  them,  they  came  as  a  revelation 
to  disturbed  and  anxious  intellects.  Faith 
once  more  recovered  itself  and  scepticism  was 
driven  to  the  wall.  Those  who  believe  that 
without  religion  man’s  development  is  stunted 
and  dwarfed  in  every  direction ;  that,  without 
belief  in  (rod  and  the  eternal  world  the  glory 
has  departed  from  our  earth,  may  well  look  on 
Caird  as,  under  the  blessing  of  heaven,  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  given  in  this  century 
to  Scotland,  and  through  Scotland  to  the  world. 

Yet  it  is  pathetic  to  reflect  that  the  neo- 
Hegelian  mode  of  thought,  to  which  he  devoted 
his  powers,  is  already  showing  signs  of 
decrenitude.  Its  disciples  at  Oxford  are  find¬ 
ing  it,  as  the  years  goby,  even  harder  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  a  sound  Christian  theology.  Caird 
did  not  draw  it  ont  to  its  logical  consequences. 
If  he  had  done  so,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
found  that  a  system  which  in  the  long  run 
makes  no  room  for  the  free  personality  of  man, 
but  conceives  of  him  as  the  finite  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  eternal  consciousness;  which  sub¬ 
limates  Deity  into  an  impersonal  abstraction, 
which  merges  the  immortality  of  the  individual 
into  that  of  the  All — a  system  which  achieves 
all  this  does  not  seem  a  promising  foundation 


on  which  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  a 
Christian  dogmatic.  This  which  Caird  did  not 
find,  others  are  now  discovering;  with  the 
result  that  they  are  turning  to  teachers  of  a 
different  stamp— men  who  have  assimilated  all 
that  Hegel  and  Green  could  give,  but  who 
have  subsumed  what  has  thus  been  appropriated 
under  richer  and  more  satisfying  spiritual 
categories.  Nevertheless,  Caird  deserves  to  be 
held  in  honor  for  the  work  he  did.  He  was 
one  of  the  saviors  of  his  country,  and  his 
name  and  fame  will  be  cherished  by  Scotsmen 
for  many  a  day  to  come.  As  long  as  Scotland 
produces  men  of  his  caliber,  mental  and  spir¬ 
itual,  she  need  not  fear  for  her  place  in  the 
world  of  thought;  small  though  she  be  among 
tile  peoples,  ‘‘Kings”  in  the  realm  of  spirits, 
may  well  come  to  ‘  ‘  the  brightness  of  her  rising.  ’  ’ 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. 

It  may  be  well,  even  at  this  comparatively 
remote  date,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  passage  of 
the  “deliverance”  of  the  late  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  the  McGiffert  case.  That  story  has  some 
bearings  on  the  character  of  the  deliverance 
itself  which  it  will  be  well  for  the  judicious 
to  consider. 

Of  course  there  were  different  opinions  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  commissioners  as  to  what 
should  be  the  disposition  of  this  much  debated 
matter.  There  were  some  in  the  Assembly  who 
felt  that  Dr.  McGiffert’s  manly  and  Christian 
letter,  affirming  his  adherence  to  the  Standards 
and  saying  that  his  position  had  been  mis¬ 
understood,  ought  to  end  the  matter,  and  that 
no  further  action  needed  to  be  taken.  There 
is  no  denying,  however,  that  the  majority 
did  not  feel  in  this  way.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  somewhat  general  sentiment  that, 
if  possible,  a  heresy  trial  should  be  avoided. 
The  general  tone  of  the  Assembly  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  devotional  spirit — which  perhaps 
had  its  birth  in  the  generous  effort  to  raise 
the  debt  on  the  Freedmen’s  Board,  and  which 
was  increased  by  the  two  splendid  missionary 
days  —  was  warm  and  high.  It  led  to  an 
absence  of  such  bitterness  as  has  sometimes 
marked  some  of  the  controversies  of  the 
Church.  So  when  the  Committee  on  Bills 
and  Overtures,  to  which  this  case  had  been 
assigned,  was  ready  to  report,  there  was  on  the 
whole,  an  irenic  spirit  in  the  Assembly  which 
augured  well. 

This  business  was  taken  up  by  previous 
arrangement  as  the  first  order  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Of  course  the  great  church  was 
crowded  at  that  hour.  The  report  of  the 
committee  had  been  printed,  and  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  the  chairman,  delayed  the  reading  while 
the  copies  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners.  The  reading  did  not  take  long. 
Dr.  Radcliffe  gave  the  assurance  that  this  first 
part  of  the  report — the  deliverance — was  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  committee.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  facilitate  matters  if  this 
part  were  at  once  adopted  by  the  Assembly, 
leaving  the  way  clear  to  debate  the  question 
whether  the  case  should  be  referred  to  the 
New  York  Presbytery  with  or  without  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  Assembly  was  assured  that  the 
committee  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
the  formulation  of  its  report,  and  the  natural 
supposition  was  that  the  action  recommended 
was  wise.  It  seemed— for  the  moment  at  least — 
that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection 
to  affirming  certain  great  “principles”  which 
the  deliverance  set  forth.  Apparently  it  escaped 
the  attention  of  every  one,  for  it  called  forth 
no  remark,  that  the  deliverance,  both  ex- 
pressedly  and  impliedly,  prejudged  the  case  it 
was  to  send  down  to  the  Presbytery.  It  would 
have  taken  a  very  large  measure  of  courage,  it 
must  be  confessed,  for  any  one  at  that  time,  in 
the  contagious  feeling  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  crowd  of  lookers-oqt  and  under  all  the 
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circumstances,  to  have  raised  a  word  of  opposi* 
tion.  It  would  have  taken  a  recognized  and 
honored  leader  in  the  Church  to  have  secured 
any  change  in  the  action  recommended,  or  even 
any  delay  in  order  to  give  a  more  careful  con¬ 
sideration  than  was  possible  in  those  hurried 
minutes.  So  that  part  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote.  It  was  all  done  in  not  more  than 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  session  began ! 
There  was  not  a  word  of  debate,  not  a  word  to 
indicate  that  there  were  long  reaching  implica¬ 
tions  in  this  action.  So  far  then  as  a  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  Assembly  can  bind  the  Church,  it 
stands  committed  to  statements  of  doctrine  to 
which  some  certainly  of  those  who  voted  to 
affirm  them  find  themselves  less  and  less  in¬ 
clined  to  agree. 

There  is  a  constitutional  way  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  for  changing,  if  change  be  neces¬ 
sary,  the  doctrinal  statements  to  which  the 
Church  holds.  It  surely  is  not  by  way  of  a 
report  of  a  committee,  adopted  under  the 
pressure  there  manifest,  adopted  without  a 
word  of  debate  and  with  no  time  for  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  who  must  act  upon  it. 

A-  Commissioner. 

BRITISH  CO-OPERATION 
Rev.  Gilbert  Reid. 

My  chief  attention  in  this  country  has  been 
given  to  the  effort  to  form  a  national  com¬ 
mittee  centred  in  London.  The  task  has  been 
far  greater  than  I  had  expected.  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  more  difficult  than  a  similar  task 
in  America,  because,  as  yet,  I  have  no  national 
committee  in  my  own  country.  I  should 
judge  that  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  influential  men,  willing  to 
present  to  the  public  a  scheme  of  reform  and 
enlightenment  in  China  at  this  particular  time 
of  uncertainty  and  international  rivalry,  would 
be  as  great  in  America  as  in  England. 

Whatever  the  difficulty,  and  it  has  certainly 
been  great,  I  have  at  last  secured  the  names  of 
eighteen  men,  all  of  whom  have  had  connec¬ 
tions  with  China.  Some  of  these  have  held 
diplomatic  positions  in  the  far  east;  others 
were  eusaged  in  the  consular  service;  others 
are  connected  with  great  mercantile  houses 
doing  business  with  China ;  others  have  been 
engaged  in  missionary  work ;  and  all  are  in¬ 
terested  in  carrying  out  the  attempt  to  bring 
new  ideas,  life  and  hope  to  the  governing 
classes  of  China.  On  this  list  there  is  the 
name  of  Mr.  William  Keswick  M.  P.  represent¬ 
ing  the  leading  China  honse  in  this  country, 
that  of  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Company;  an¬ 
other  one  is  that  of  Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan 
M.P.  a  wealthy  Welshman,  who  has  lately 
secured  mining  concessions  in  China ;  another 
name  is  that  of  Lord  Loch,  who  was  connected 
with  the  legation  as  far  back  as  1858;  other 
names  are  those  of  Sir  George  William  Des 
Voeux,  Mr.  Archibald  Little,  Professor  Robert 
K.  Douglas,  Dr.  Herbert  Giles  (the  editor  of 
the  largest  Chinese  dictionary,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  supersede  that  of  Dr.  Wells 
Williams),  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  who, 
after  being  for  several  years  a  Wesleyan  mis¬ 
sionary  in  China,  acted  as  the  secretary  of  the 
missionary  society  of  that  church,  and  is  now 
the  head  master  of  the  leading  non-conformist 
school  in  the  country.  This  list  is  not  com¬ 
plete  ;  for  it  is  our  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  secure  one  or  two  other  names  of  even 
greater  weight  and  prominence. 

In  connection  with  this  task  of  forming  a 
committee  for  men,  my  wife  has  lately  begun 
a  similar  task  of  trying  to  secure  a  women’s 
committee.  It  has  seemed  to  us  important 
that  the  women’s  department  of  the  work,  as 
outlined  in  the  regulations  sanctioned  by  the 
Chinese  government,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
There  is,  hence,  a  purpose  to  secure  money  for 


two  buildings — one  for  a  women’s  club  and 
the  other  for  a  nursing  home.  We  have 
already  found  two  nurses  who  are  eager  to 
go  to  China  and  engage  in  this  work  if  their 
salaries  can  be  guaranteed.  On  this  account 
it  is  important  that  a  women’s  committee 
should  be  formed  to  help  secure  money  for 
these  two  departments  of  the  work.  Already 
several  of  the  papers  have  advocated  the  project 
especially  commending  the  need  of  the  nursing 
home,  as  the  work  that  would  be  done  in 
this  way  would  be  different  from  that  which 
has  been  attempted  among  the  influential  fami¬ 
lies  in  Pekin  by  any  mission,  although  several 
of  the  lady  physicans  who  have  gone  to  Pekin 
have  been  desirous  of  extending  their  work  and 
their  skill  to  the  homes  of  this  exclusive  class 
of  the  Chinese. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  campaign  goes  on  step  by 
step  and  with  one  difficulty  succeeding  an¬ 
other.  If  these  committees  are  formed,  and 
proper  efforts  are  put  forth,  mere  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  done  for  this  institute  in  this  country 
than  in  America,  unless  our  American  friends 
should  bestir  themselves  more  than  they  have 
been  inclined  to  do  in  the  past.  *  Even  in  the 
matter  of  receiving  replies  to  letters  we  have 
sent,  we  have  found  more  attention  and  greater 
courtesy  here  than  in  America.  I  remember 
once  sending  out  one  thousand  letters  from 
New  York,  and  I  received  ten  replies,  and  I 
think  one  subscription  of  |10;  in  this  country 
even  dukes,  archbishops  and  lords  have  gen¬ 
erally  replied  to  the  letters  which  we  have 
addressed  to  them.  May  we  not  still  look  for 
help  from  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist? 

31  Lo.mbakd  St.  London. 


“  CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  TABLE.” 

John  Inglesant. 

A  movement  seems  to  be  on  foot  looking  to 
the  ecclesiastical  disfranchisement  of  ministers 
“without  charge.’’  And  yet  show  I  unto  you 
a  more  excellent  way.  The  evil  is  confessedly 
great,  especially  in  our  large  cities  where  there 
is  a  congestion  of  clerical,  as  well  as  other 
types  of  human  life.  The  working  pastors 
do  not  relish  being  out  voted  by  those  who  are 
not  in  the  harness  and  who  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  though  not  technically,  have  demitted 
the  ministry.  And  thus  some  of  our  best  pas¬ 
tors  have  in  despair  withdrawn  entirely  from 
Presbyterial  activity.  Ministers  who  are  not 
pastors  have  a  dangerous  leisure  for  Presby¬ 
terial  proceedings  and  many  of  them  have  an 
equally  dangerous  susceptibility  to  the  schemes 
of  the  ecclesiastical  politician.  How  would  it 
do  for  the  ministers  who  are  without  charge  in 
some  large  city  Presbytery  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  this  matter,  for  they  are  surely  not  in¬ 
capable  of  it?  Let  them  request  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  that,  not  being  in  active  pastoral  service, 
they  may  be  excused  from  voting,  at  least 
upon  all  crucial  questions.  One  individual 
proposition  of  this  kind  would  lead  to  others 
and,  by  degrees,  the  custom  would  prevail 
whereby  the  ministers  who  are  not  settled  over 
a  parish  would  occupy  the  status  of  the  “cor¬ 
responding  member”  They  would  continue 
to  enjoy  the  respect  and  fellowship  of  their 
brother  ministers  and  there  is  a  manifest  ad¬ 
vantage  in  thus  anticipating,  and  rendering 
unnecessary,  invidious  ecclesiastical  action. 

The  clerical  tendency  to  resort  to  retreats 
and  conferences  for  the  quickening  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  betokens  various  things.  It  means  a 
repentant  officialism  in  the  church  bewailing 
its  sins  of  political  manceuver,  bitter  contro¬ 
versy,  alienations  and  strife,  and  longing  for 
the  fire  from  on  high  which  shall  burn  away 
this  earthly  dross.  It  means  a  frightened  con¬ 
servatism,  hiding  like  an  ostrich  from  the 
bristling  questions  by  which  its  traditional 
opinions  are  sorely  beset,  in  the  hope  that  the 


age  will  become  so  drenched  with  emotional¬ 
ism  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  subdued, 
if  not  suppressed.  It  means  a  reverent  criti¬ 
cism  which  recognizes  the  permanent  need  of 
a  well-balanced  mysticism  that  shall  bring  to 
intellect  and  heart  the  spiritual  power  of  a 
Bible  which  is  being  virtually  re-constructed. 
And  thus,  instead  of  being  characterized  by  a 
monotonous  uniformity  of  readily  anticipated 
opinion,  our  modern  evangelistic  movements 
are  attracting  the  interplay  of  all  the  various 
schools  of  thought.  It  is  true  there  is  some 
attempt  to  array  them  in  opposition  to  the 
higher  criticism  and  advanced  opinion,  but 
this  is  purely  ephemeral.  Criticism  is  really 
imparting  to  them  a  new  poise  and  aim.  The 
feature  of  excitement  and  sway  by  animal 
passion  is  disappearing  from  popular  religion, 
but  with  a  sober  and  moderate  appeal  to  the 
feelings,  it  will  reach  a  better,  and,  in  time,  a 
wider  constituency  and  do  a  more  lasting  work. 

“Higher  Life’’  teachings  have  placed  our 
modern  Christian  experience  under  a  manifest 
indebtedness.  They  have  furnished  us  with  a 
devotional  literature  which  is  as  indispensable 
as  it  is  prolific.  They  have  quickened  and 
lubricated  Christian  effort.  And  they  have 
done  much  toward  creating  and-  perpetuating 
a  spirit  of  peacefulness  and  repose  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  distractions  of  our  overwrought 
civilization.  And  yet  he  who  would  use  these 
teachings  in  the  best  way  must  handle  them 
with  discrimination.  We  can  imbibe  the  sweet 
spirit  and  devotion  of  the  “Imitation  of  Christ’’ 
while  rejecting  utterly  its  monasticism.  W’e 
can  gather  inspiration  from  the  life  of  George 
Muller  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  convinced 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  called  to  the  fruitless 
attempt  to  cultivate  that  particular  type  of 
faith.  We  can  safely  indulge  in  the  luxury  and 
spiritual  dissipation  which  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  present  day  religious  conferences, 
when  we  keep  such  a  check  upon  the  appetite 
there  stimulated  that  we  shall  not  return 
home  disgruntled  with  average  religious  living, 
nor  all  the  year  be  wistfully  looking  back 
toward  the  transfigured  mount,  with  regrets 
that  we  could  not  have  built  there  our 
tabernacles  and  thus  escaped  the  imnortuuities 
and  disappointments  of  lowly  service.  Far 
more  searching  than  any  test  as  to  the  “Higher 
Life’’  propounded  in  even  the  most  solemn 
consecration  meeting,  is  the  test  which  the 
world  mercilessly  applies  to  those  who  are  said 
to  be  sanctified.  Is  their  every-day  honesty 
above  suspicion?  Do  they  excel  in  charity? 
Are  their  dispositions  less  irritable  and  really 
sweeter?  Carlyle’s  mother  said  he  was  “gey 
ill  to  live  wi’. ’’  If  we  know  how  they  get 
along  in  their  domestic  environment,  how  they 
live  with  wives  and  children  and  relatives 
when  at  home,  we  can  tell  much  better  than 
at  Northfield.  for  instance,  whether  those  who 
resort  thither  have  a  higher  life.  And  prosaic 
as  this  test  is,  it  is  entirely  reliable.  We  need 
not  wade  through  a  voluminous  literature,  or 
weary  ourselves  attending  multiplied  services 
or  belabor  our  souls  with  an  elaborate  intro¬ 
spection,  in  order  to  know  what  the  “Higher 
Life’’  is  and  whether  we  have  it.  A  genial 
and  wholesome  rationalism,  blended  with  a 
pronounced  spirituality,  is  an  excellent  safe¬ 
guard  against  anything  which  is  liable  to  drift 
into  a  religious  “fad.” 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Canandaigua  was  an  occasion 
of  both  interest  and  value,  in  many  directions, 
as  intimated  by  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
the  Rev.  S.  Mills  Day,  so  long  the  pastor  of 
the  neighboring  Congregational  Church  of  Hon- 
eoye.  The  proceedings  of  this  celebration,  as 
many  will  be  glad  to  hear,  are  to  be  issued  in 
pamphlet  form. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  AGE  OF  WYCLIFFK.* 

This  Tolume  will  be  most  welcome  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  English  history,  especially  in  its 
sociological  and  economic  aspects.  “The  Age 
of  Wycliffe’’  is  an  indefinite  term  which  repre¬ 
sents  to  one  reader  a  religions  ferment  and  to 
anotner  a  social  insurrection  with  Watt  Tyler, 
or,  seventy  years  later,  with  Jack  Cade  at  the 
head  of  it.  Most  of  the  writers  on  the  period 
have  devoted  themselves  more  or  less  exclu¬ 
sively  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  aspects,  and 
by  doing  so  have  hopelessly  mutilated  the  full- 
face  of  an  age  which  was  really  the  bridge  on 
which  the  media'val  world  passed  over  into  the 
new  conditions  of  modern  life  and  thought. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  does  not  fall  into  this  error. 
He  presents  in  his  pages  the  two  movements  as 
part  of  the  one  upheaval  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  one  age.  Yet  he  does  not  com¬ 
mit  the  equally  serious  fault  of  confusing  them. 
The  peasants’  insurrection  stands  on  its  own 
ground,  and  the  religious  movement  is  kept 
within  the  limits  which  belonged  to  it.  That 
the  two  streams  approached  each  other,  some¬ 
times  touching  and  sometimes  intermingling, 
is  true.  But  this  also  is  discriminated  in  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  careful  exposition.  The  one  life 
which  extends  substantially  over  the  whole 
period  and  connects  its  various  episodes  is  that 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
father  of  Henry  IV.,  of  whom  and  his  ambi¬ 
tions  Mr.  Trevelyan  presents,  on  the  whole,  an 
unfavorable  view.  The  author’s  point  is  not 
to  write  a  life  of  Wycliffe,  but  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  is 
done  with  great  fairness,  and  in  the  main,  on 
the  two  lines  of  religions  and  sociological  in¬ 
terest  which  have  been  named  above.  In  both 
of  these  relations  the  author  keeps  his  head  cool 
and  his  hand  steady.  He  deals  with  Watt 
Tyler  and  his  people  as  products  of  the  hard 
and  iniquitous  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Without  committing  himself  to  their  economics 
or  their  sociology  he  shows  how  the  great  up¬ 
rising  was  fraught  with  good  for  the  young 
England  which  was  even  then  in  embryo,  and 
how  the  Wycliffe  agitation  prepared  and 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  greater  reformation 
which  was  soon  to  come.  In  all  this  Mr. 
Trevelyan  writes  as  we  should  expect  one 
bearing  his  name  to  write,  in  full  and  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  great  stream  of  strong 
truth-loving  and  freedom-loving  conviction 
which  flows  through  English  history  and  is 
the  very  heart  and  centre  of  what  is  greatest, 
best  and  most  redeeming  in  it.  In  style,  in 
critical  accuracy,  and  in  the  political  stand¬ 
point  from  which  it  is  written  the  work  de¬ 
serves  high  commendation. 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  Sir  William 
Wilson  Hunter  K.C.  S  I. ,  M.  A. ,  LL.D.  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  Volume  I.  To  the  Overthrow  of 
the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  $5. 

This  is  the  introductory  volume  of  a  work 
which  cannot  fail  of  being,  when  completed, 
the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  Sir 
William  Hunter  has  grown  up  in  the  civil 
service  of  India  and  is  probably  the  foremost 
living  authority  as  to  its  history  and  statistics. 
He  has  been  a  very  prolific  writer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  one  who  has  used  his  influence  steadily 
in  behalf  of  the  new  Christian  civilization  and 
institutions..  His  publications  amount  to  an 
Indian  library.  Among  them  are  “The  Impe¬ 
rial  Gazetteer  of  India’’  in  fourteen  volumes, 
and  “A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal  and 
Anam, ’’  in  twenty- two  volumes,  both  of  these 
governmental  publications,  which  consumed 
several  years  in  the  preparation  and  took  him 

•  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe.  By  George  Macau¬ 
lay  Trevelyan,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge, 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  8vo.  pp.  38(1.  $4.00. 


into  every  town  and  village  in  India,  in  his 
explorations.  He  has  written  much  also  on  the 
general  history  of  India  and  its  governors  and 
missionaries,  as,  for  example,  the  Lives  of  Lord 
Mayo  and  the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie  and  the 
very  telling  volume,  ‘  ‘  The  Old  Missionary.  ’  ’ 
The  present  volume  introduces  a  work  on 
which  Sir  William  has  been  engaged  for  about 
thirty  years.  The  materials  collected  for  it 
during  twenty-three  years  in  India  were  lost 
by  shipwreck  on  their  way  to  England  where 
Sir  William  intended  to  put  them  into  literary 
form.  The  work  as  issued  now  will  be  some¬ 
what  more  compact  in  form  than  the  original 
design.  It  begins  far  enough  back  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  to  give  the  reader  a  luminous  con¬ 
ception  of  the  character  of  the  political  and 
economic  forces  engaged  in  the  opening  of  the 
sea-path  to  India  and  of  the  significance  of  the 
outflanking  of  Islam  by  the  European  fleets 
in  the  Indian  Sea.  The  part  taken  by  Portugal 
in  these  early  stages  of  the  connection  of 
Europe  with  India  is  described  with  a  just 
splendor  which  reminds  us  that  Spain  has  laid 
its  heavy  blight  on  Portugal  as  well  as  on  its 
colonies  in  America  and  Asia.  The  body  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  struggles  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  England  and  Holland  for 
colonial  establishment  in  the  far  east.  The 
volume  ends  with  the  collapse  of  the  English 
in  the  Spice  Islands  and  the  victory  of  Holland 
in  the  tragedy  at  Amboyne  in  1623. 

The  Rough  Ridf.r.s.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Colonel  of  the  First  United  States  Volun¬ 
teer  Cavalry.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  |2. 

Of  all  the  books  published  this  year  the  one 
which  stands  the  least  in  need  of  notice  and 
can  be  trusted  to  make  its  way  on  its  own 
merits  is  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Eough  ItkJerg. 
It  presents*  the  whole  organization,  structure 
and  life-history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
organizations  which  was  ever  brought  into 
military  service.  It  was  recruited  as  strictly 
on  a  definite  principle  of  selection  as  Crom¬ 
well’s  Ironsides,  and  brought  into  the  field  a 
body  of  men  who  in  their  own  previous  career 
and  hard  service  might  be  assumed  to  have 
gone  through  already  the  hardest  kind  of  in¬ 
dividual  drill  for  the  army.  They  knew  all 
about  horses  and  horsemanship.  They  were 
up  to  bold  adventure  and  rapid  action.  They 
were  inured  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  rations 
and  hardship.  In  fact  they  needed  only  the 
combined  company  and  regimental  drill 
to  develop  in  them  the  soldier’s  sense  of  com¬ 
bined  action  and  to  raise  them  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency.  The  conception  of  such 
a  force  reflects  a  degree  of  credit  on  Governor 
Roosevelt  which  is  only  to  be  compared  with 
his  vigor  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  His  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  as  remarkable  as 
anything  in  the  history;  at  least  it  reveals  the 
man  and  gives  us  a  measure  of  his  sense  and 
self-control.  Breaking  away  from  what  almost 
any  other  American  would  have  done,  especially 
if  he  had  already  had  some  preliminary  experi¬ 
ence  as  assistant  Secretary  of  War,  he  effaced 
himself,  would  not  command  his  own  regiment, 
but  had  one  of  the  best  officers  trained  in  the 
regular  army  placed  at  its  head  as  colonel, 
while  he  took  the  second  place,  for  which  he 
believed  and  as  the  event  proved  justly  he 
was  or  would  be  qualified.  This  was  a  grand 
beginning  from  a  military  and  a  moral  point 
of  view.  It  has  hardly  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  We  need  not  speak  of  the  military 
history.  It  begins  with  the  raising  of  the 
regiment  and  its  transport  to  Cuba.  It  saw 
service  from  the  first  and  has  won  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  given  to  a  volunteer  force — 
that  it  stood  and  fought  and  did  its  work  like 
the  regulars.  The  appendix  contains  the 
Muster-Out  Roll,  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  Report 
and  the  famous  Round  Robin  Letter  with  its 


call  on  the  government  to  move  the  army  to 
healthier  ground. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Life  lliHories  of  American  Insects,  by  Clarence 
Morris  Weed  D.  Sc.  The  special  feature  of 
this  manual  is  the  life  histories  of  the  insects 
added  to  the  description  of  them.  These 
natural  histories  are  always  interesting  and 
sometimes  rise  into  the  region  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous.  The  student  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  specimens,  as  the  insects  can  easily 
be  found,  and  they  are  generally  drawn  with 
great  accuracy  in  the  illustrations  of  the 
manual,  which  contains  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  full-page  plates  in  addition  to  smaller 
drawings.  (Macmillan.  $1.) 

We  note  here  a  new  edition  of  a  beautiful 
book  just  brought  out  by  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston:  Cathedral  flays,  A  Tone  in 
Southern  England,  by  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  a 
late  but  real  addition  to  our  list.  Mrs.  Dodd’s 
leisurely  happy  ride  in  her  carriage  from  one 
South  of  England  cathedral  to  another  made 
the  perfect  atmosphere  for  a  summer  book. 
Her  recital  is  perfect  in  style  and  matter, 
while  the  illustrations,  from  sketches  and  photo¬ 
graphs  by  E.  Eldon  Deane,  aid  both  the  artis¬ 
tic  and  the  realistic  impressions. 

The  power  and  wisdom  of  the  hopeful  view 
has  a  fine  illustration  in  The  Closing  Century’s 
Heritage,  a  series  of  healthy  sermons  by  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Dingwell,  apparently  suggested  by 
the  reading  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace’s  “Won¬ 
derful  Century,’’  and  the  desire  to  balance 
against  some  of  its  despondent  conclusions, 
some  of  the  greater  moral  achievements  of  the 
century  and  to  present  a  more  inspiring  view 
of  the  situation  as  to  the  state,  the  church, 
the  Bible,  the  pulpit  and  the  pew.  A  good 
and  inspiring  book  to  read.  (Revell.  75  cents. ) 

The  t  'hnrch  of  Pentecost  was  written  by 
Bishop  J.  M.  Thorburn  in  the  full  tide  and 
enthusiasm  of  work  in  the  mission  field  in 
India.  It  glows  with  the  inspiration  that  pro¬ 
duced  it;  is  full  of  heart  and  full  of  sense;  a 
kindling  book  opening  the  way  into  the  new 
life  in  the  Spirit.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  $1.). 

Short  nations,  by  Williston  Fish.  With  illus¬ 
trations  by  C.  J.  Taylor.  Stories  of  West 
Point  and  army  life  always  have  an  interest 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  this  story  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  plot  hangs  on  a  slight  mistake 
in  names,  but  it  all  comes  out  right  in  the 
end.  Short  Rations  is  entertaining  and  readable, 
but  without  any  particular  motive.  Garrison 
life  is  usually  uneventful  and  dull  and  a  book 
founded  on  it  is  likely  to  go  the  same  way. 
The  author  might  have  made  more  in  his  book 
of  West  Point  itself.  (New  York,  Harpers. 

fl.25. ) - The  Lost  City,  by  Joseph  E.  Badger 

Jr.,  author  of  “ Spur  and  Saddle, ’’ etc.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  These  adventures 
of  an  old  professor  and  two  boys  with  their  fly¬ 
ing  machine  are  romantic.  Caught  in  a  cyclone 
they  are  carried  into  a  strange  land  near  the 
lost  city  of  the  Aztecs,  where  they  rescue  a 
man  from  a  whirlpool,  snatch  his  wife  and 
daughter  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  return 
safely  to  civilization — all  of  which  differs  from 
Jules  Verne  by  the  distinction  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  art  which  makes  the  impossible 
plausible,  and  the  want  of  art  which  makes 
the  possible  extravagant.  It  is,  however,  an 
extravagance  which  occasionally  invests  itself 
with  novelty  and  grows  interesting.  (Boston: 
Dana,  Estes  and  Company. ) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  im¬ 
pressive  illustration  of  the  intellectual  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  than  such  a  text-book  as  Physical  Geo- 
graphy,  by  William  Morris  Davis,  Professor 
of  this  science  in  Harvard,  and  William  Henry 
Snyder,  Master  of  Science  in  Worcester  Aca- 
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demy.  First  of  all  the  book  contains  261  il- 
Instrations,  not  mere  pictorial  embellishments, 
but  maps,  diagrams,  and  drawings  which  act¬ 
ually  illustrate  the  point  and  help  the  book. 
Next  the  text  is  not  barren  description.  It 
places  the  matter  described  in  its  causal  or 
consequential  relations  and  opens  to  the  student 
the  laws  of  development  which  everywhere 
control  the  physiographic  process.  For  a  brief 
compact  mannal  the  book  is  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  (Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  $1.50.) 

A  service  to  education  which  can  only  be 
compared  as  to  its  importance  with  that  of  the 
“Committee  of  Ten’’  has  been  rendered  by 
the  elaborate  investigation  and  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven  on  the  study  of  history. 
The  Report  is  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Study  of  History  in  Schools,  Report  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Historica]  Association,  by  the  Committee  of 
Seven.  The  persons  comprising  the  committee 
were  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  George  L.  Fox,  Albert  Busbnell  Hart, 
Charles  H.  Haskins,  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  H.  Morse 
Stephens.  The  report  is  intended  to  apply  to 
secondary  schools  though  it  takes  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  history. 
It  has  several  appendices  of  great  interest  on 
the  present  condition  of  history  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  the  schools  below  them, 
in  the  German,  French,  English  and  Canadian 
schools,  and  a  most  useful  appendix  of  some 
books  and  articles  for  the  teacher  and  maps  and 
atlases.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  50  cents. ) 

Ifou’  to  Know  the  Ferns,  by  Frances  Theo¬ 
dora  Parsons,  is  a  delightful  guide  to  names, 
haunts,  and  habits  of  this  most  interesting 
class  of  plants  growing  in  all  our  common 
woods.  The  collector  will  find  the  drawings 
by  Marion  Satterlee  and  Alice  Josephine 
Smith  useful  in  identifying  the  varieties. 
They  are  made  from  the  life.  (Scribners.  $1.50. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  entitled  as  a  member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  to  be  buried  with  military 
honors.  She  however,  requested  that  they 
should  be  dispensed  with  at  her  funeral.  Her 
estate  is  said  to  be  considerable.  She  has  left 
many  unfinished  pictures,  among  them  one  of 
horses  starting  in  full  gallop,  for  which  she  is 
said  to  have  been  offered  16,000  francs,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  finish  it. 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of  “The  Choir 
Invisible,’’  James  Lane  Allen,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  autumn.  It  is  to  deal  with 
Kentucky  life  and  is  said  to  combine  deep  seri¬ 
ousness  with  the  sunny  humor  of  the  south. 

Dr.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon’s  “History  of 
American  Christianity,’’  has  been  published 
in  England  with  the  special  compliment  of  an 
introduction  by  the  Hon.  James  Bryce. 

Elbert  Hubbard,  master  of  the  press  which 
manufactures  the  rarely  beautiful  books  issuing 
from  the  Roycroft  Press  at  Aurora,  N.  Y. ,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Tufft’s  College  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
the  line  of  artistic  book-making. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  in  his  recent  presidential 
address  to  the  Publisher’s  International  Con¬ 
gress  in  London,  dwelt  mainly  on  the  “moral 
aspect  of  the  publisher’s  calling,’’  and  the 
moral  obligations  he  is  under,  as  distinct  from 
the  business  side  of  his  occupation.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  over-production  of  books  and  the 
consequent  vulgarizing  of  literature,  he  at¬ 
tributed  both  to  the  encroachment  of  journal¬ 
ism  on  literature.  Mr.  Lecky  and  M.  Bru- 
netiere,  in  their  speeches  after  the  dinner, 
spoke  of  the  over-production,  but  were  silent  as 
to  the  infiuence  of  the  newspapers  in  the  matter. 

The  Book  Buyer  for  June  contains  an  account 
of  a  unique  bcwk  made  wholly  without  types ; 
woven,  from  title  to  colophon,  in  a  Jacquard 
loom  with  threads  of  fine  black  silk,  on  a 
ground  of  pale  pearl- gray  silk,  every  page  with 
a  different  border  of  mediaeval  design  and  pro¬ 
fusely  decorated  with  interlaced  inventions.  It 
contains  pictures,  ornamental  initials.  All  the 
1  etters,  which  are  in  the  printed  gothic  char¬ 
acters  prescribed  for  a  service  book  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  are  sharp  and  clear.  How  this 
was  done  no  one  can  now  say.  The  book  is 
elegantly  bound  in  crushed  levant  and  opens 
readily.  The  Book  Buyer  prints  a  specimen  page. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  23,  1899. 

THE  HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL. 

Introductory  Study. 

A  thoughtful  reading  of  the  narrative  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  whatever  our  view  of 
their  character,  brings  forward  this  fact,  that 
the  events  narrated  are  narrated  with  a  purpose 
other  than  purely  historical.  They  form,  in¬ 
deed,  rather  a  series  of  historical  pictures  than 
an  outline  of  history.  As  we  study  the  book, 
we  see  that  its  purpose  is  to  show  how  God 
influenced  the  minds  of  the  heathen  potentates 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  purposes  with 
respect  of  his  exiled  people.  Not  only  those 
portions  which  are  selected  for  our  study,  but 
all  the  narrative  portions  of  this  book  have 
this  end  in  view.  As  we  have  in  this  series  no 
lesson  from  the  apocalyptic  part  of  the  book 
we  may  take  the  present  opportunity  to  glance 
over  its  teachings.  In  them  we  find  that  in 
general  an  advance  has  been  made  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  religious  truth  as  given  by  the  other 
prophets.  Especially  is  it  true  that  the  vision 
of  Daniel  has  a  far  wider  sweep  than  that  of 
other  prophets,  especially  in  its  Messianic  ideal. 
The  Son  of  David  here  becomes  the  Son  of 
man.  Not  only  is  it  evident  that  the  imagery 
and  the  outlook  form  the  basis  of  that  much 
later  prophetic  vision,  the  Apocalypse  (Revela¬ 
tion  of  St.  John),  but  much  that  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  is  only  obscurely 
hinted  at,  is  here  more  clearly  shown.  A 
resurrection  from  the  dead  is  unmistakably 
taught.  This  doctrine  had  been  dimly  sug¬ 
gested  in  such  passages  as  Hos.  xiii.  14,  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  7-14,  and  Isa.  xxvi.  19;  but  in  none  of 
these  prophecies  is  there  more  than  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  if  even  a  suggestion,  of  an  individual 
rising  from  the  dead.  It  is  the  nation  Ephraim 
that  is  to  be  ransomed  from  the  power  of  the 
grave ;  the  dry  bones  into  which  the  breath  of 
the  Lord  breathed  life  were  the  dry  bones  of 
the  whole  house  of  Israel.  In  Daniel,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  the  resurrecton  of  individu¬ 
als,  some  to  reward  and  some  to  shame  (xii. 
2).  But  even  here  it  is  only  Israel  of  whom 
the  resurrection  is  foretold;  the  wise  were  the 
righteous  Israelites,  the  wicktd  were  the  apos¬ 
tate  of  the  nation.  It  remained  for  our  Lord 
to  show  that  Death  itself  is  vanquished,  and 
no  longer  has  dominion  over  any  son  of  man. 

Another  doctrine  here  clearly  taught  is  the 
blessedness  of  those  who  turn  others  to  right¬ 
eousness  (xii.  3),  and  another  is  the  doctrine  of 
a  final  judgment  (vii.  10,  xii.  12).  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  anti-christ,  which  is  so  prominent  in 
the  Apocalypse,  first  becomes  clear  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  wherein  it  is  shown  that  that 
enmity  of  the  world  against  the  Church,  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  against  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  which  is  evident  along  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  history,  will  finally  become  concentrated 
in  a  single  person,  whose  overthrow  typifies  the 
redemption  of  the  race. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Messianic  prophecies 
that  the  great  advance  is  shown  between  this 
and  the  utterances  of  earlier  prophets.  No 
where  else  is  the  character  of  the  Anointed  One 
so  clearly  brought  out,  nor  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom  which  he  is  to  establish :  the  stone 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  which 
is  to  fill  the  whole  earth  (ii.  35),  the  everlast¬ 
ing  kingdom  in  which  all  dominions  shall  be 
obedient  (vii.  27).  True,  there  is  no  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  here  made  between  the  first  and  the 
second  advent,  between  the  birth  of  the  Child 
Jesus,  the  suffering  Messiah,  and  the  advent 
of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  No  such  dis¬ 
tinction  was  possible  until  the  actual  coming 
of  the^Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  had  opened  the 
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heart  of  man  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the 
distinction.  The  vision  of  the  prophet  over¬ 
leaps  the  interval  that  separates  the  two.  But 
the  picture  is  a  sublime  one,  and  if,  as  there  is 
little  doubt,  this  book  in  its  present  form  was 
the  latest  to  be  added  to  the  canon,  we  may 
find  that  the  last  chapter,  with  its  pronounced 
blessing  upon  him  who  patiently  waits  for  the 
revelation  of  the  Coming  One,  is  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  close  of  the  Old  Testament  Revelation 
than  that  prophecy  whose  last  word  is  a 
threatened  curse  (Mai.  iv.  6). 


THE  LESSON. 

Dan.  V.  17-31. 

Golden  Text. — God  is  the  Judge. — Ps.  lxxv.7. 

The  light  thrown  upon  Chald:ean  history  by 
the  discovery  of  vast  numbers  of  documents 
(clay  tablets,  etc. )  of  the  period  covered  by 
this  book  proves  conclusively  that  this  chapter 
cannot  be  historical.  There  was  no  such  king 
as  Belshazzar  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus.  There  is  indeed  a  Bel-sar- 
utsur  mentioned,  and  to  the  unlearned  the 
name  appears  to  be  sufficiently  like  Belshazzar ; 
but  far  from  being  the  son  of  Nebuchadrezzer 
(the  spelling  Nebuchadnezzar  proves  the  writer 
of  Daniel  to  be  unfamiliar  w’ith  Cbalda-an 
names),  he  was  not  even  his  grandson  nor  in 
any  way  related  to  him.  The  father  of  Bel-sar- 
utsur  was  Nabonaid,  a  usurping  prince  of  a 
much  later  time,  between  whom  and  Nebu¬ 
chadrezzer  came  three  kings,  Evil-merodach 
(2  Kings  XXV.  27),  Nergalsharezer  and  Labo- 
rosoarchad.  The  repeated  assertion  that  Bel¬ 
shazzar  is  Nebuchadnezzar’s  son  (v.  2,  13,  18) 
is  not  historical. 

But  though  the  usurper  Nabonaid  had  a  son 
Bel-sar-utsur,  it  is  very  certain  that  this  son 
was  never  king.  There  was  no  king  between 
Nabonaid  and  Cyrus.  There  are  now’  in  exist¬ 
ence  a  large  number  of  “contract  tables,’’ 
public  documents  of  the  time,  carefully  dated 
month  by  month,  from  Nebuchadrezzer  to 
Xerxes,  and  not  one  of  these  gives  Bel-sar- 
utsur  as  the  reigning  monarch. 

More  than  this,  it  is  now  a  matter  of  historic 
knowledge  that  there  w’as  no  seige  of  Baby¬ 
lon  at  this  period.  It  opened  its  gates  at  the 
approach  of  Cyrus.  There  were  sieges  of 
Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Darius  and  of  his  son 
Xerxes;  the  memory  of  one  of  these  sieges 
must  have  been  projected  backward  to  this 
time  by  the  writer  of  this  book. 

Nevertheless  the  lesson  of  this  chapter  is  of 
the  highest  value ;  and  although  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  bring  it  out  by  studying  the  passage 
verse  by  verse,  it  is  entirely  worth  while  to 
look  for  it.  Our  lesson  omits  the  descriptions 
of  the  feast  and  the  writing  on  the  wall. 
What  we  have  to  study  is  Daniel’s  address  to 
Belshazzar  when  he  was  called  in  to  interpret 
the  writing.  He  reminds  the  king  that  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  his  father,  a  king  so  great  and 
powerful,  that  all  the  peoples,  nations  and 
languages  trembled  and  feared  before  him  was  yet 
brought  to  see  that  in  the  sight  of  God  his 
power  was  as  nothing,  and  to  recognize  how 
slight  a  thing  indeed  is  the  power  of  man. 
IVhom  he  would  he  slew  and  whom  he  would  he  hpt 
alive,  whom  he  would  he  raised  up  and  whom  he 
would  he  put  down,  but  his  own  reason  he  could 
not  command ;  over  even  his  own  acts  he  was  not 
master ;  there  was  One  who  could  bring  down 
his  proud  spirit  to  the  level  of  the  very  beasts 
of  the  field. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  description 
of  Belshazzar’s  revels  was  veiled  a  description 
of  the  orgies  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  that 
the  lesson  of  judgment  was  directed  first  of  all 
to  him.  But  it  is  a  parable  for  unworthy  mon- 
archs  of  all  time,  for  those  who  find  in  exalted 
position  only  the  means  for  self-gratification. 
The  rule  of  such  monarchs  is  surely  taken  ac¬ 
count  of  by  God  They  are  weighed  in  the 
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balance  and  found  wanting,  and  sooner  or  later 
their  power  and  prestige  will  be  taken  away. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BL.4KESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XXX.— Christ  at  the  Feast  of 

Tabernacles. 

John  vii.,viii. 

The  brethren  who  urged  upon  Jesus  a  public 
declaration  of  his  claims  at  Jerusalem  (John 
vii.  1-5)  were  probably  younger  sons  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  though  this  is  denied  by  some  com¬ 
mentators,  notably  by  Roman  Catholics.  But 
it  is  of  little  matter  whether  brothers  or 
cousins,  they  represent  an  unbelieving  element 
among  his  near  relatives.  They  may  have 
been  waiting  for  some  great  manifestation 
which  should  sweep  the  whole  nation,  rulers 
and  all,  into  belief  in  him  (comp.  vss.  26,  48). 
They  may  have  desired  the  glory  which  should 
come  to  the  family  from  an  accepted  Messiah, 
and  have  been  impatient  because  Jesus  did  his 
mightiest  works  in  obscure  places,  or  under 
command  of  secrecy.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Jesus  could  not  but  refuse  their  request. 

When  later  he  did  appear  at  the  feast,  quietly 
and  unheralded,  he  spoke  so  plainly  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  answer  any  imputation  of  cowardice. 
When  we  think  what  Jesus’  claims  really  were, 
and  consider  how  carefully  the  Jews  were 
trained  into  reverence  for  Jehovah,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  they  were  angry,  as  long  as  they 
refused  to  see  that  he  was  what  he  claimed  to 
be.  There  is  no  half-way  work  in  John’s 
Gospel.  Jesus  mi^nt  be  all  that  he  says  he  is 
there— or  the  Jews  were  right  in  their  feeling 
towards  him.  The  conflicting  opinions  of  those 
who  heard  him  show  how  Jerusalem  was 
stirred.  “This  man  must  be  the  Christ,  he  is 
a  good  man.  Will  the  Christ  do  more  signs 
than  he  does?’’  “Not  so,  the  rulers  do  not 
believe  on  him,  he  leads  the  people  astray.  We 
know  this  man’s  origin,  we  shall  not  know 
whence  the  Messiah  comes. ’’  The  Pharisees 
took  refuge  in  the  usual  attitude  of  conserva¬ 
tive  aristocracy.  “This  rabble  is  too  ignorant 
and  blind  to  rightly  judge  for  itself’’  (vs.  49). 
To  Nicodemus,  who  calls  to  mind  the  right  of 
fair  trial  before  judgment  (vs.  51),  they  try  the 
same  tactics  of  scorn,  “Art  thou  also  of  this 
despised  Galilee?  No  prophet  comes  from 
there.  ’  ’ 

The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  one  of  the 
great  feasts  of  the  year.  In  it  the  Jews  com¬ 
memorated  their  fathers’  sojourn  in  tents  for 
forty  years  jn  the  wilderness.  For  eight  days 
the  people  lived  in  tabernacles  of  leafy  boughs, 
on  the  house-tops,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
country  near  by.  Every  morning  in  the 
Temple  the  priests  poured  water  from  a  golden 
pitcher  to  bring  to  mind  the  waters  poured  out 
for  the  people  at  Moses’  word.  Every  evening, 
amid  loud  rejoicings,  great  lamps  lifted  up  on 
tall  candelabra  were  lighted  in  the  court  of  the 
women  to  commemorate  the  pillar  of  fire.  The 
pouring  of  the  water  was  an  impressive  ser¬ 
vice  and  it  was  in  the  silence  that  followed  the 
chanting  of  the  Hallel  or  psalm  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  by  the  people  that  Jesus’  clear  voice  was 
heard  through  the  courts  of  the  Temple  (vs. 
37)  proclaiming  what  the  service  really  pre¬ 
figured.  “He  interpreted,  and  he  fulfilled.’’ 

And  again  he  spoke  as  the  lights  in  the 
Temple  court  shone  out  at  night,  illuminating 
the  whole  city.  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world, 
he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  dark¬ 
ness.  ’’  It  needs  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory  to  see  how  the  darkness  of  cruelty  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  has  fled  away 
wherever  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  has  been 
taught  in  its  purity.  And  this  is  quite  as  true 
for  the  individual  as  for  the  nations.  It  is  a 
light  which  overcomes  our  ignorance,  gives  us 
aspirations  for  a  better  life  and  drives  away 
the  darkness  of  sorrow  and  sin. 


The  discourse  in  John  viii.  31-59  was  spoken 
to  “those  who  believed  on  him,’’  probably 
those  who  accepted  his  Messianic  claims,  but 
who  interpreted  them  by  their  own  ideas  of 
what  his  kingdom  should  be.  They  resented 
it  when  he  told  them  that  they,  “Sons  of 
Abraham,’’  needed  to  be  made  free.  They 
thought  they  were  free  already,  and  in  their 
intense  spiritual  pride  would  not  acknowledge 
that  they  needed  any  release  from  sin.  We 
may  wonder  why  Jesus  made  no  attempt  to 
conciliate  this  party  among  the  Jews,  who 
might  have  formed  a  bulwark  against  the 
Pharisaic  hatred.  But  he  must  keep  his  truth 
clear  and  free  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
We  have  seen  in  the  centuries  since  how  false 
interpretations  of  truth  have  hindered  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom  more  than  the  open 
violence  of  his  avowed  enemies.  He  came  to 
bring  forgiveness.  What  part  in  his  kingdom 
could  these  have  who  acknowledged  no  sin, 
nor  any  need  of  forgiveness?  When  at  last  he 
used  the  sacred  words  “I  am’’  (vs.  58)  as 
applying  to  himself,  they  broke  forth  into  the 
ungovernable  rage  of  a  Jewish  religious  mob. 
But  “till  his  time  should  come,’’  he  was  safe 
from  them.  His  death  must  be  public  and 
judicial,  not  an  assassination. 

CHRISTIANEpEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

The  Lord’s  l>ay. 

July  17.  Holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable.  Isa.  .58: 

13,  14. 

18.  PurjKtse  of  Sabbath.  Mark  2  :  23-28. 

19.  Rest  from  labor.  Deut.  5 :  12-15. 

30.  Public  worship.  Heb.  10:  19-25. 

21.  DoiuK  Kood.  Matt.  12:  1-13. 

22.  lA»rd’s  Day  offer! n:r.  1  Cor.  16:1-4. 

23.  Topic— Honoring  the  Lord's  Day.  Ex. 

20:  8-11;  Rev.  1 :  10. 

The  Sabbath  is  as  old  as  creation,  and  as 
merciful  as  God.  Redemption  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  in  and  through  Christ  are  God’s  highest 
manifestations  of  love  to  man  Far  up  on  the 
way  towards  it,  if  not  even  next  to  this  boon, 
must  be  placed  the  Sabbath.  God  in  his  Word 
links  many  and  rich  blessings  both  of  earth 
and  heaven  with  Sabbath  observance.  In  it 
are  involved  the  perpetuity,  power,  and  wealth 
of  nations. 

The  Hebrews  are  a  sublime  illustration  of 
God’s  covenant-keeping  fidelity  in  this  partic¬ 
ular.  The  one  eternal  race  is  a  Sabbath-keep¬ 
ing  race.  Nations  rise  and  fall,  races  come 
and  go;  but  they  wax  rather  than  wane.  In 
thought  and  achievement,  as  well  as  posses¬ 
sions,  they  are  leaders.  Contrast  Sabbath - 
keeping  Britain  with  Sabbath- breaking  France. 
Britain  rules  empires  as  well  as  herself. 
Abroad,  she  gives  more  than  five  hundred 
millions  of  people  stable,  beneficent,  progressive 
government.  She  always  enriches,  but  never 
despoils  them.  At  home,  the  freedom  of  her 
people  is  as  ample  as  their  rights  are  both 
sacred  and  secure.  France  “is  always  in 
process  of  volcanic  eruption.  A  shout  any¬ 
where  brings  down  an  avalanche ;  a  blow  any¬ 
where  produces  an  earthquake.  The  French 
mind  is  at  electric  tension  like  a  Leyden  jar. 
The  French  government  changes  with  the 
changes  of  the  moon.  If  ever  a  people  needed 
their  Sabbaths,  it  is  these  Frenchmen  who  have 
so  recklessly  thrown  them  away.’’  On  the 
Sabbath  Britain’s  queen  and  people  worship 
God.  The  French  president  attends  a  horse 
race  and  is  mobbed  by  the  people. 

“The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath.’’  By  divine  authority  it  is 
both  Lord’s  Day,  and  Man’s  Day.  Of  which 
man  was  Christ  speaking,  the  lower  or  the 
loftier?  Here  selfishness  wages  fierce  and  un¬ 
ceasing  war.  There  is  widespread,  if  not 
absolute,  agreement  that  nine  of  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  are  eternal  in  duration  and  uni¬ 


versal  in  application.  They  are  for  all  men, 
for  all  time.  “Of  two  evils  choose  neither,’’ 
for  there  is  always  a  right.  The  Parisian  and 
the  Pharisaical  Sabbath  are  both  to  be  ab¬ 
horred.  The  one  ignores  God  entirely,  the 
other  degrades  God  utterly. 

The  key-notes  of  the  Sabbath  as  God  sounds 
them  in  his  Word  are  rest  and  worship.  Com¬ 
pute  what  it  means  to  weary  bodies  when  on 
Saturday  evening  farms,  factories,  and  furnaces 
stop  their  work.  For  one  day  at  least  ears  are 
not  deafened  and  nerves  set  on  edge  by  the 
whirr  of  wheels.  Consider  the  inspiration 
that  comes  to  the  discouraged  old  world  through 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  on  the 
Sabbath  day  worship  God.  Prayer,  song,  and 
sermon  quicken  Xthem  for  every  day  life,  and 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  life  which  is  to 
come. 

Christ  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  How 
did  he  spend  his  Sabbaths  on  earth?  First, 
he  was  a  regular  attendant  and  devout  wor¬ 
shiper  in  synagogue  or  temple.  The  Creator 
of  the  heavens  aud  the  earth  worshiped  on  the 
Sabbath  day  in  buildings  erected  by  men  be¬ 
cause  they  were  dedicated  to  God.  He  whose 
addresses,  beatitudes,  parables,  and  prayers 
led  men  to  exclaim,  “Never  man  spake  like  this 
man,  ’  ’  listened  to  other  men,  as  they  led  the 
people  in  worshiping  God.  Second,  he  healed 
bodies,  soothed  hearts,  and  instructed  minds 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  His  acts  of  mercy  on  the 
Sabbath  called  forth  bitter  protests  from  the 
narrow  and  bitter  Pharisees  who  regarded 
him  as  a  Sabbath  breaker.  It  was  then  that 
he  taught  them  and  us  that  the  Sabbath  means 
blessing  to  man  as  well  as  worship  to  God.  It 
is  as  if  he  had  said,  “Let  man  find  rest  and 
worship  in  ceasing  to  think  of  and  work  for 
himself  and  make  an  honest  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  his  fellow  man.  ’  ’ 

“Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  the  Lord 
hath  prospered.  ’  ’  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
Christian  to  consecrate  his  substance  as  well 
as  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Through 
a  consecrated  substance  the  humblest  of 
Christ’s  followers  may  be  ministering  to  the 
entire  world.  The  foreign  board  of  his 
Church  goes  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
in  its  efforts.  The  home  board  aims  at  a 
nation  as  renowned  for  righteousness  as  for 
wealth  and  learning.  Its  Sunday-school  work 
gathers  in  the  children  of  the  city  slums,  as 
well  as  of  its  sparsely  peopled  plains.  Its 
board  of  publication  supplies  good  literature 
for  the  eager  young  minds.  Are  yon  sharing 
in  this  work  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered? 

“Pleasing  news  comes  in  a  letter  from  James 
D.  Eaton,  Chihuahua,  Mexico:  ‘On  the  first 
of  March  a  Senior  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
was  formed  in  this  [Mexican]  church,  with 
some  eighteen  members,  adopting,  with  a  slight 
modification  which  provided  for  election  of 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  [for  the 
Mexicans  always  want  a  “mesa  directiva"  or 
board  of  officers],  the  constitution  which  you 
sent  me,  and  which  I  translated  into  the  Span¬ 
ish.  The  society  now  has  twenty-  five  members, 
with  several  more  to  be  received  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  is,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the 
first  one  to  be  formed  in  this  country  exclu¬ 
sively  for  adults.  The  matter  of  obtaining  a 
banner  was  agitated  at  once,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  make  recommendations,  after 
study.  As  the  Young  People’s  society  has  one 
of  white  satin,  and  the  Juniors’  is  red  [which, 
by  the  way,  bears  upon  its  face  the  legend, 
“La  Aurora"],  our  patriotic  Mexicans  decided 
that  the  Seniors  must  adopt  green  as  their 
color,  to  make  the  tricolor  of  this  nation  and 
they  were  not  deterred  by  my  pleasantries  with 
reference  to  the  significance  of  the  last  color, 
as  indicative  of ’youth  and  immaturity!’  ” 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

A  THOUGHT  FOR  MOTHERS. 

Only  a  tired  mother  pauainfi'  when  day  was  done 

To  think  of  the  many  duties  which,  from  dawn  to  set 
of  sun. 

Had  filled  up  the  fiying  moments,  taxing  the  hand  and 
heart— 

Hand  and  heart  which  so  simply  and  bravely  had  done 
their  part. 

Above  in  the  quiet  chambers  five  little  sleepers  lay. 

Whose  needs  and  joys  and  sorrows  had  filled  up  all  her 
day; 

Whose  little  wants  had  been  tended,  little  griefs  ma<le 
light 

Little  rights  defended  and  little  wrocgs  set  right. 

Crowding  one  on  another  the  constant  claims  had 
pressed 

Till,  musing  now  in  the  twilight,  a  thought  but  half 
confessed 

Arose  and  stirred  in  her  spirit :  “Everything  seems  so 
small : 

I  had  meant  to  do  much  for  the  Master.  Surely  this 
cannot  be  all.” 

When  in  the  deepening  twilight,  fragrant  with  evening 
balms, 

Dver  her  drooping  eyelids  sleep  laid  caressing  palms. 

Into  the  land  of  shadows  her  spirit  wandered  free— 

Land  where  sometimes  earth’s  children  meet  heavenly 
ministry. 

The  sound  of  low,  questioning  voices  fell  first  on  her 
spirit  ear : 

Then  a  pain  of  hushed  exiR'ctation,  and  following  soft 
and  clear. 

The  silvery  tinkle  of  water  as  from  a  vessel  poured  : 

And  then,  through  a  breathless  rapture,  floated  the  voice 
of  the  Lord, 

Falling  in  tender  cadence,  “  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  : 

Among  you  as  he  that  serveth  am  I,  the  Beloved  Son. 

Not  being  ministered  unto  lifts  to  the  highest  estate ; 

But  in  rendering  lowliest  service,  souls  grow  divinely 
great.” 

Slowly  the  eyelids  lifted  :  the  twilight  had  deepened  to 
night : 

But  the  thought  that  had  dimmed  her  spirit  had  fled 
before  the  Light. 

She  rose  and  ever  unfaltering,  uplifted  by  His  word. 

She  walked  in  lowly  service,  strong  in  the  joy  of  the 
Lord.”  —Ecanadical  Miyazln‘‘ 


A  GRASSHOPPER  STORY. 

Retold  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  White. 

Walking  in  the  city  of  London  one  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  broke  through  the  fog  and 
smoke,  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  the  streets  and 
the  pavements,  up,  up,  up,  and  there  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  largest  buildings,  outlined 
against  the  clear  sky,  I  saw  the  form  of  a  giant 
grasshopper.  And  this  is  the  story  they  tell 
about  it : 

One  day  many  years  ago  a  woman  was  walk¬ 
ing  along  one  of  the  country  roads  of  England 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  By-and-bye  she 
stopped,  looked  this  way  and  that,  and  when 
she  found  no  one  was  looking,  she  climbed 
over  the  hedge  into  a  field,  laid  the  baby  down 
behind  the  hedge,  and  climbing  back  into  the 
road  again,  walked  rapidly  away,  leaving  the 
baby  alone  there  to  die.  Some  time  after¬ 
ward  a  little  boy  coming  along  that  road  on 
his  way  home  from  school  spied  a  grasshopper 
by  the  roadside.  When  a  boy  sees  a  grass¬ 
hopper,  what  does  he  usually  try  to  do? 

Catch  it?  I  think  so,  and  this  little  boy 
tried  to  catch  the  grasshopper;  but  the  grass¬ 
hopper  went — jump!  and  the  boy  couldn’t 
catch  it.  He  ran  after  it  and  tried  again,  and 
again  the  grasshopper  went — jump !  Again  the 
boy  tried  to  get  it,  and  this  time  the  grass¬ 
hopper  jumped  over  the  hedge  into  the  field. 
Hard  after  it  the  boy  followed,  when — there  he 
saw  the  little  baby  and  he  straightway  forgot 
all  about  the  grasshopper. 

The  little  boy  hurried  home  and  told  his 
father  and  mother  what  he  bad  found.  They 
came,  found  the  deserted  little  baby  and  took 
good  care  of  it.  The  baby  lived  and  grew  in 
time  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  all  Eng¬ 
land.  His  name  was  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and 
when  the  great  Elizabeth  was  queen  he  was 
one  of  her  chief  officials.  It  was  he  who 


founded  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  on  the  top 
of  that  great  building  he  caused  the  figure  of 
a  giant  grasshopper  to  be  placed  to  remind 
all  who  saw  it  that  a  grasshopper  once  saved 
the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

I  think  this  story  may  teach  every  child: 
first,  to  treat  grasshoppers  kindly ;  second,  to 
remember  that  God  loves  and  thinks  about 
every  little  child ;  and  third,  that  God  may 
use  a  very  little  boy  to  accomplish  some  good 
plan  or  purpose  of  his  own. 

A  CHILDS  PRAYER  ANSWERED. 

There  has  been  a  three  months’  voting  con¬ 
test  for  “the  most  popular  little  girl’’  in  a 
western  town.  It  has  just  closed  with  the 

result  that  Ethel  H - has  9,455  votes;  the 

one  next  to  her,  9,031 ;  and  the  third,  5,000. 

It  appears  that  the  parents  of  the  second  and 
third  in  the  competition  are  rich,  while 
Ethel’s  parents  are  poor.  Three  years  ago, 
when  Ethel  was  six  years  old,  she  was  playing 
near  the  stove,  wneu  her  apron  caught  fire 
and  her  face  was  badly  burned.  Her  school¬ 
mates  made  a  collection  which  paid  her  ex¬ 
penses  to  Chicago  for  treatment,  but  nothing 
could  be  done  to  take  away  the  scars.  So  soon 
as  Ethel’s  mother  read  to  her  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  contest  the  child  at  once  began 
praying  that  she  might  receive  the  prize. 
Every  night  during  the  three  months  of  the 
contest  she  repeated  her  prayer. 

The  story  of  Ethel  is  pathetic,  and  that  her 
schoolmates  made  a  collection  to  send  her  to 
Chicago  for  treatment  is  honorable  to  them. 
As  the  child  is  but  nine  years  old,  and  perhaps 
had  not  been  taught  much  concerning  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  prayer,  she  is  not  to 
blame  for  wishing  that  she  might  be  voted  the 
most  popular  girl,  nor  for  imagining  that  God 
would  answer  her  prayer.  Indeed,  many 
parents  teach  children  to  pray  to  God  for  all 
sorts  of  things  of  a  childish  and  trivial  nature. 
Sunday-school  superintendents  have  publicly 
asked  all  the  children  to  pray  for  a  fair  day 
for  the  annual  picnic,  and  children  have  been 
taught  to  pray  that  they  might  take  the  prize 
for  a  composition,  or  that  some  one  might 
give  them  a  sled  at  Christmas.  One  child  was 
encouraged  to  pray  for  a  month  that  he  might 
find  a  gold  dollar,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
his  mother  put  a  gold  dollar  on  the  floor  near 
the  washstand,  and  then  taught  the  child  to 
speak  in  a  little  meeting,  to  give  thanks  to 
God  for  answering  his  prayer.  Of  all  the 
proposals  that  are  not  essentially  villainous 
the  voting  for  “the  most  beautiful  woman’’  or 
“the  most  popular  girl’’  or  “the  best  singer,’’ 
promoted  by  newspapers  in  order  to  sell  their 
papers,  is  not  the  least  harmful ;  and  to  think 
that  God  would  produce  any  influence  to 
answer  such  a  prayer  seems  to  us  a  superstition 
of  the  same  type  as  those  prevailing  among 
the  Hottentots.  It  is  the  notion  that,  without 
regard  to  the  effect  or  moral  quality  of  the 
object  sought,  God  can  be  used  as  a  magician. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  bring  the  desired  thing  to 
pass,  or  to  account  for  this  child  getting  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  all  the  votes.  Those 
same  schoolmates  who  made  the  collection  must 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  her  and  the 
tales  told  by  her  parents  of  her  prayer  would 
touch  many  hearts.  The  wonder  is,  that  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  parents  of  the  other 
two  girls  were  rich,  she  did  not  get  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  votes  cast.  The  subject  of 
children’s  prayers  is  far  more  important  than 
is  generally  supposed.  If  a  child  be  taught  to 
pray  for  things  that  there  is  no  scriptural  or 
natural  reason  to  believe  that  God  will  be¬ 
stow,  two  or  three  coincidences  may  make  the 
child  think  that  there  is  power  in  its  prayer. 
As  it  grows  older  and  the  coincidences  cease  or 
seldom  occur,  in  casting  off  the  prayers  that  it 
was  taught  to  offer,  it  is  in  great  danger  of 


casting  off  all  prayer.  The  simplicity  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  prayers  does  not  require  the  simplicity 
of  absurdity.  To  be  voted  the  most  popular 
girl  is  enough  to  spoil  the  disposition  of  nine¬ 
teen  out  of  twenty  children  and  to  sow  the 
germs  of  a  consuming  love  of  flattery. — The 
Christian  Advocate. 


TREKS  THAT  GROW  BREAD. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  of  Ceylon  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  Its  fruit  is  baked  and  eaten  as  we 
eat  bread  and  is  equally  good  and  nutritions. 
In  Barbntu,  South  America,  is  a  tree  which  by 
piercing  the  trunk  produces  milk  with  which 
the  inhabitants  feed  their  children.  In  the 
interior  of  Africa  is  a  tree  which  produces 
excellent  butter.  It  resembles  the  American 
oak,  and  its  fruit,  from  which  the  butter  is 
prepared,  is  not  unlike  the  olive.  Park,  the 
great  traveler,  declared  that  the  butter  sur¬ 
passed  any  made  in  England  from  cow’s  milk. 
At  Sierra  Leone  is  the  cream -fruit  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  quite  agreeable  in  taste.  At 
Table  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a 
small  tree  the  berries  of  which  make  excellent 
candles.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Azores.  The 
vegetable  tallow  tree  also  grows  in  Sumatra, 
in  Algeria  and  in  China.  In  the  island  of 
Chusan  large  quantities  of  oil  and  tallow  are 
extracted  from  its  fruit,  which  is  gathered  in 
November  or  December  when  the  tree  has 
lost  all  its  leaves.  The  bark  of  a  tree  in 
China  produces  a  beautiful  soap.  Trees  of  the 
sapindus  or  soap-berry  order  also  grow  in  the 
North  of  Africa.  They  are  amazingly  prolific, 
and  their  fruit  contains  about  88  per  cent,  of 
saponin. — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


VACATION  CIRCLES. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
5  East  Fifteenth  street,  offers  a  summer  course 
of  study  and  free  entertainments  from  June  19 
until  the  last  of  August.  The  cool  and  home¬ 
like  parlor  is  open  every  evening.  On  Monday 
evenings  various  free  entertainments  will  be 
given;  Tuesday,  Bible  study  and  service  of 
song  are  continued,  while  Wednesday,  vacation 
classes  in  physical  culture,  musical  drill,  parlor 
and  kindergarten  games,  and  Thursday,  needle¬ 
work  and  embroidery  are  taught.  The  Singing 
Circle  on  Friday  makes  a  pleasant  ending  to 
the  week.  Miss  E.  Doheny,  the  chaplain, 
will  furnish  any  further  information  to  those 
desirous  of  joining  the  vacation  circles. 


CHINESE  FLATTERV, 

The  curiosity  as  to  people’s  ages,  which 
afflicted  Li  Hung  Chang,  is  apparently  a  Chinese 
characteristic.  While  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
was  visiting  a  notable  Mandarin  the  host  asked 
the  interpreter  Prince  Henry’s  age.  He  was 
told  thirty-six.  The  Mandarin  turned  to  the 
Prince  and  said:  “You  appear  to  be  fifty.  ’’ 

Then  he  asked  the  age  of  the  Princess,  who 
replied  thirty-two.  The  interpreter,  Voigt, 
an  honest  Stettiner,  hesitated  to  give  the 
Princess  the  Mandarin’s  reply.  She  laughingly 
said:  “Out  with  it,  Voigt.’’ 

The  Chinese  flatterer  had  said :  ‘  ‘  Princess, 
you  look  sixty.  ’  ’ 


A  MATTER  OF  STANDING. 

A  little  girl  who  went  to  school. 

One  day  saw  that  the  figure  9 
When  upside  down  was  just  a  6, 

She  laughed  and  thought  it  very  fine. 

When  grandma  said,  “  How  old  are  you?  ” 
What  do  you  think  the  lassie  said  ? 

“  I’m  9  when  standing  up  like  this, 

And  6  if  I  stand  on  my  head.” 

—Sunday  Magazine. 


“A  man  kin  forgit  his  manners  an’  git  along 
foh  awhile,’’  said  Uncle  Eben,  “but  de  fus’ 
ting  he  knows  he  gits  so  haughty  he  neglecks 
ter  bow  to  de  inevitable,  an’  den  he’s  in 
trouble  sho’  nuff. ’’ — Christian  Observer. 
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A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  Vin.  CONTINUED. 

“I  used  to  coax  father  to  tell  me  about  his 
boyhood,  ’  ’  Gabrielle  Lee  went  on,  ‘  ‘  but  it  al¬ 
ways  made  me  cry,  so  he  would  tell  me  no 
more.  His  inheritance  was  genius  and  bad 
health.  Somehow  he  managed  to  grow  up  and 
learn  his  art  and,  heaven  be  praised,  at  twenty 
he  married  my  mother.  Then  I  came.  Oh» 
we  should  have  been  happy  and  my  father 
would  have  been  great  but  for  his  dreadful 
health.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  how  he 
struggled  to  live  and  to  work.  ”  She  wrung 
her  hands  as  if  in  physical  pain. 

“M.vpoor  child,”  Mrs.  Dale  said,  taking  the 
cold  hands  and  holding  them  in  hers. 

‘‘At  last,  a  year  ago  last  January,  he  found 
rest.  For  us — oh,  words  don’t  mean  anything! 
But  for  his  sake  we  are  glad  because  we  love 
him  so.  Do  you  remember  in  the  poem  how 
Andrea  del  Sarto  dreams  that  in  heaven  he  and 
Raphael  and  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo  will 
paint  the  walls  together?  That  is  like  my 
vision  of  heaven  for  father;  and  his  love  will 

ave  a  place  there,  too — not  like  poor  Andrea.  ” 

A  look  of  rapture  swept  over  her  face,  fol¬ 
lowed  swiftly  by  a  visible  shadow.  ‘‘What 
makes  my  heart  so  bitter,”  she  began  again, 
‘‘is  that  my  father’s  unselfish  heroic  efforts  to 
provide  a  little  for  us  after  he  was  gone,  have 
come  to  nothing.  He  had  his  life  insured  years 
ago,  at  a  very  high  premium  because  he  was 
so  delicate.  No  one  can  imagine  what  it  cost 
to  keep  up  the  insurance.  Oh,  if  all  they  paid 
out  for  nothing  could  have  been  spent  for 
father’s  comforts — to  take  him  to  the  south  of 
France,  he  might  have  been  saved.  ” 

She  lapsed  into  a  silence  as  gloomy  as  the 
other  had  been  inspired. 

‘‘You  didn’t  tell  me, ’’Mrs.  Dale  said  ten¬ 
derly,  ‘‘why  it  came  to  nothing.  Couldn’t  the 
insurance  be  paid  to  the  last  after  all  the  noble 
struggle?” 

‘‘Oh,  it  was  all  paid,  and  it  was  his  comfort 
when  he  was  dying  that  he  left  us  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  There  was  just  one  friend  for  ns 
to  look  t6,  the  man  that  bought  those  two  dear 
sketches.  That  was  how  my  father  came  to 
know  and  confide  in  him.  He  promised  to  in¬ 
vest  the  money  for  mother  where  she  could 
have  it  at  once  if  she  needed  it  and  to  give  her 
the  little  interest.  For  nearly  a  year  the  in¬ 
terest  came  and  my  mother  embroidered,  and 
I  went  to  the  League.  We  saved  a  little  each 
week  and  we  planned  to  go  by-and-bye  to  the 
Berkshire  Hills  where  we  went  once  years  ago. 
I  was  to  get  strong  there  for  next  winter’s 
work.  I  worked  at  home  evenings  on  a  design 
for  the  closing,  and  as  usual  I  overdid  and  took 
ill.  Then  we  had  to  use  up  our  savings  and 
mother  couldn’t  fill  her  orders.  Then  the  in¬ 
terest  failed.  But  Mr.  Fitzgerald — why,  do 
you  know  him?” 

‘‘Yes!  What  did  he  say  about  the  interest?” 

‘‘He  wouldn’t  see  my  mother  or  write,  but 
sent  word  that  all  would  soon  be  arranged. 
So  we  kept  on  hoping  till  one  day  we  saw  in 
the  paper  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  failed.  The 
next  day  when  we  went  to  his  office  to  ask  for 
our  money  a  man  came  out  and  said,  ‘Mr. 
Fitzgerald  regrets  to  inform  yon  that  your 
investment  like  many  others  has  proved  un¬ 
fortunate — is  in  fact  lost  in  the  general  ruin.  ’ 
Our  investment  indeed !  He  had  used  and  lost 
it,  my  father’s  very  life-blood.  W’e  know  now 
he  has  ruined  many  others  besides  us,  but — 
not  himself.  It  is  that  that  eats  into  my 
heart  like  caustic.  ” 

“It  is  horrible,  horrible!”  cried  Mrs.  Dale. 

‘‘We  have  got  to  bear  it,”  hopelessly.  ‘‘He 
won’t  see  ns.  The  law  can’t  touch  him,  and 
if  it  could  we  can’t  hire  the  law.  His  wife 
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and  children  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  wl)ile 
my  mother  and  I  eat  our  bread  in  a  tenement, 
the  cheapest  we  could  find  after  everything 
failed  us  People  about  us  live  in  dirt,  and 
fight  and  swear,  and  beat  their  children,  and 
we  ladies  have  to  bear  it.  I  think  the  sight 
would  turn  heaven  into  hell  for  my  poor  father.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Tell  me  your  first  name,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Dale 
with  unsteady  voice. 

‘‘Gabrielle;  it  was  my  French  grandmother’s 
name.  ” 

‘‘Gabrielle, ”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  ‘‘I  can’t  let 
you  feel  so  hopeless.  God  is  just  and  justice 
will  be  done.  Trust  me,  let  me  be  your  friend. 
Don’t  feel  so  despairing.  It  hurts  you.” 

‘‘I  know  I  am  wicked;  but  who  wouldn’t 
be  except  my  mother?  I  try  to  hide  it  from 
her,  but,  oh,  it  rankles.  For  the  last  two 
hours  I  had  almost  forgotten.  This  Croton 
water  pool  was  Stockbridge  Bowl ;  those  hills 
were  more  real  than  the  hubbub  of  the  crowd 
yonder.  But  I  can’t  forget  long.  I  left  mother 
stitching  her  eyes  out.  I  wanted  her  to  bring 
her  work  here,  but  the  car  fare  would  cost 
us  two  loaves  of  bread.  That  is  what  economy 
means  to  us  poor.  It  is  hard.  ’  ’ 

‘‘So  hard,”  said  Mrs.  Dale  under  her  breath, 
‘‘that  it  shall  not  go  on.  ” 

‘‘Oh  yes,  it  will  go  on  and  on,  it’s  a  story 
without  an  end.  When  there’s  a  business  storm 
nobody  thinks  of  little  wrecks  like  us  along 
the  shore  out  of  sight,  not  worth  noticing  and 
too  many  to  count.  But  it  is  late — mother 
will  be  worried,  ”  said  the  girl,  with  an  abrupt 
change  of  manner  and  gathering  up  her 
things.  ‘‘Don’t  think  that  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  opening  my  mouth  like  the  dolphin  at  the 
fountain  and  deluging  strangers  with  my  fam¬ 
ily  history.  I  am  not.  But  it  was  your  being 
a  lady,  and  that  beautiful  boy.  Or  no,  I  think 
it  was  your  listening  eyes  that  drew  it  upon 
you.  ” 

‘‘Whatever  the  cause,  I  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart,”  said  Mrs.  Dale.  ‘‘That  is  my 
name, ”  handing  a  card.  ‘‘Will  you  do  me  a 
great  favor?” 

‘‘I  can’t  imagine  being  able  to  do  you  a 
favor,  ’  ’  was  the  reply. 

‘‘You  can.  I  want  you  to  goto  Berkshire 
and  paint  me  a  picture.  ’  ’ 

‘‘A  private  fresh-air  expedition  in  disguise.” 

Mrs.  Dale  colored. 

‘  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon,  ’  ’  said  the  girl,  in  her 
turn  coloring. 

‘‘Don’t  answer  me  till  you  know  me  better.” 
Mrs.  Dale  paid  for  the  sketches  saying,  ‘‘And 
now  I  am  going  to  take  yon  home  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  I  have  kept  you  so  late.” 

‘‘No,  thanks,”  decisively;  then  gently, 
“Don’t  think  I  am  ungrateful,  but  I  am 
ashamed  of  taxing  your  sympathy;  and  I 
couldn’t  go  in  your  carriage  like  this.  Thank 
you  again,  and  good-bye.” 

“It  shall  be  au  revoir.  Tell  me  where  yon 
live.  ’  ’  The  address  was  given  with  an  evident 
effort. 

‘  ‘  Ah,  here  you  are,  Phil,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Dale. 
“Phil,  this  is  Miss  Lee.  I  have  some  of  her 
lovely  little  pictures  like  bits  of  Berkshire, 
where  papa  means  to  take  ns  in  August.  Do 
let  him  carry  your  things,  you  look  so  very 
tired,  and  we  must  hurry  all  we  can  in  this 
heat.  Really,  for  your  mother’s  sake — not  to 
worry  her,  you  must  let  me  take  yon  just  to 
your  car.  The  carriage  followed  us  to  the 
Ramble.  ” 

As  they  walked  through  the  shadowed  path, 
Mrs.  Dale  drew  the  girl’s  hand  through  her 
arm  and  held  it  there.  ‘  ‘  My  dear  child,  ’  ’  she 
said,  “I  know  we  haven’t  met  like  this  by 
chance.  I  know  God  brought  ns  together 
because  you  need  me  and  I  need  you.  Yes,  I 
do — I  may  make  yon  understand  how  some 
day.  I  hate  to  part  with  you,  but  it  won’t  be 
for  long.  ’  ’ 


The  red-faced  sun  was  loitering  on  the  edge 
of  the  filmy  horizon  when  Mrs.  Dale  drove 
towards  her  home  in  Madison  avenue  and 
Gabrielle  neared  her  Cornelia  street  lodgings. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Philip  Dale  was  spending 
that  almost  tropical  summer  in  New  York,  was 
puzzling  many  of  her  friends.  The  victory,  as 
she  regarded  it,  that  enabled  her  to  keep  her 
post  against  the  sun’s  sustained  attacks,  dated 
from  the  evening  of  Mr.  Richmond’s  equally 
signal  defeats.  It  was  that  same  evening  that 
Mrs.  Richmond  heard  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s 
failure,  and  suspected  what  afterwards  proved 
to  be  true,  that  her  bonds  were  swept  away 
with  his  other  investments. 

That  evening,  after  Phil  had  gone  to  bed, 
Mrs.  Dale  sat  watching  her  husband  as  he 
dozed  in  his  easy  chair  over  the  evening  paper. 
She  wondered  that  she  had  not  been  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  gray  gathering  at  his  temples, 
the  crows’  feet  about  his  heavy  eyes,  and  the 
lines  at  the  comers  of  his  firm  mouth.  She 
drew  a  low  seat  beside  him  and  waited  till  he 
had  his  nap  out.  The  lamp  light  falling  upon 
her  upturned  face  showed  it  to  be  fresh  and 
even  girlish  with  its  expression  of  serenity  and 
its  look  of  perfect  health. 

“I  want  you  to  wake  up  and  talk  to  me,’ 
she  said  presently. 

‘  ‘  I  was  just  thinking  I  must  wake  up  and  go 
to  work.  It  has  been  a  very  tiresome  day  down 
town.  ’  ’ 

“I  was  afraid  so — so  warm  and  close;  and  I 
read  in  the  morning  paper  that  business  mat¬ 
ters  are  getting  worse  and  worse.  I  have  been 
glad  all  day  that  you  are  a  lawyer,  for  lawyers 
don’t  feel  it  like  business  men.” 

He  made  nq  reply,  and  she  asked,  “Isn’t  that 
true,  Philip?  Do  yon  lawyers  feel  the  hard 
times  like  business  men?” 

“We  feel  them  enough,”  he  said.  “Mr. 
Fitzgerald  failed  to-day.” 

“How  dreadful!  And  the  Clintons  and 
Smiths!  But  he  is  a  broker,  so  it  doesn’t  affect 
you,  does  it’” 

“He  happens  to  owe  me  some  money;  and 
besides  there  is  a  case  I  have  been  working  up 
for  him  that  will  be  dropped.  Lately  I  have 
suspected  things  were  going  wrong,  but  he 
isn’t  frank  even  with  his  lawyer.  I  think 
he’d  cheat  himself  at  solitaire.” 

“Why  didn’t  yon  tell  me  about  this  when 
yon  came  home,  Philip?”  asked  his  wife.  “I 
might  have  gone  to  see  Maud  Richmond  as 
long  as  you  had  writing  to  do,  and  left  you 
alone  with  these  worries.  ” 

“I  never  talk  shop  at  home,  do  I?  I  am  only 
too  glad  to  leave  business  at  the  office.  You 
don’t  begrudge  me  the  respite,  do  you?” 

“Can’t  Mr.  Fitzgerald  pay  you?”  asked 
Mrs.  Dale,  not  heeding  his  appeal. 

“I’m  afraid  not.  What  he  owes  me  is  a 
bagatelle  compared  with  his  other  debts.” 

“It’s  dreadful  for  people  to  get  poor  that  have 
been  used  to  such  luxury,”  said  Mrs.  Dale 
pityingly. 

“A  year  ago,”  said  her  husband,  “I  drew 
up  papers  settling  the  town  and  country  prop¬ 
erty  and  something  besides  upon  Mrs.  Fitz¬ 
gerald;  I  thought  then  everything  was  right; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  he  thought  so,  too.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Dale, 
eagerly. 

Mr.  Dale  did  not  echo  her  confidence,  and, 
feeling  a  trifle  hurt  at  her  husband’s  disin¬ 
clination  to  pursue  a  subject  so  interesting  to 
her,  sh  e  was  silent  a  moment  and  then  reverted 
to  Mrs.  Richmond’s  call,  and  the  news  she  im¬ 
parted,  repeating  her  fears  as  to  Maud’s  choice, 
or  r  ather  her  mother’s.  “Mrs.  Richmond’s 
claws  were  out  to-day,”  she  said,  “though  she 
was  p  nrring  her  loudest.  I  felt  sorry  to  see 
dear,  clever  little  Bessie  inclined  to  scratch, 
too;  but  what  high  spirited  sensitive  girl  could 
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help  it?  Maud  never  feels  anything  but  her 
mother’s  velvet  paw,  and  she  is  too  yielding  to 
resent  it  if  she  did.  ” 

“I  am  afraid  Mr.  Richmond  will  lose  heavily 
through  Fitzgerald,  ’  ’  said  Mr.  Dale. 

‘  ‘  Oh  dear,  how  sorry  I  am,  ’  ’  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dale.  “Mr.  Richmond  looks  as  if  he  had 
worry  enough  already,  poor  man.  ’  ’ 

“I  cautioned  him  last  January,  when  I 
thought  Fitzgerald  was  venturing  too  far,” 
said  Mr.  Dale,  “but  he  said  his  wife  had  un¬ 
bounded  faith  in  Fitzgerald  and  urged  his  not 
withdrawing  from  him  but  rather  venturing  a 
little  more  to  help  him  keep  his  footing. 
Whatever  Charles  Richmond  thinks  of  his  help¬ 
meet,  he  thinks  she  has  a  good  head  for  busi¬ 
ness.  ’  ’ 

“She  thinks  so,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  “I’ve 
heard  her  say  that  if  she  were  a  man  she 
would  make  a  stir  in  Wall  street.  It  must  be 
very  nice  for  a  man  to  have  a  clever  wife  who 
can  be  talked  to  about  things,  and  can  under¬ 
stand.  ’  ’  There  was  a  quaver  in  her  voice  that 
made  her  husband  look  at  her  in  surprise. 

“No  wife  ever  kept  her  little  business  mat¬ 
ters  snugger  than  mine,”  he  said,  playing 
lightly  with  the  tips  of  her  hair  that  glinted 
in  the  lamp  light. 

“Oh,  I  can  add  and  subtract  without  blotting 
my  book.  So  can  Phil,  ’  ’  she  said  demurely. 

“Katharine,  you  are ‘wo’kin’  your  mind’  like 
Brer  Rabbit, ”  said  her  husband.  “What  has 
made  you  turn  all  of  a  sudden  sarcastic  as  well 
as  revolutionary?” 

“It  is  because  you  don’t  confide  in  me  when 
yon  are  worried.  ’  ’ 

“I  do  better;  I  let  you  make  me  forget  my 
worries.  I  leave  them  outside  the  door  as  a 
beggar  does  his  pack.  I  shake  the  dust  of  the 
world  off  my  feet  before  I  take  but  my  latch¬ 
key.  Can  I  say  more  than  that  for  my  home 
and  my  home  maker,  Mrs.  Dale?” 

Mrs.  Dale  smiled  up  at  him,  but  shook  her 
head. 

“Your  figures  of  speech  are  very  pretty,  but 
they  don’t  satisfy  me.  I  think  as  long  as  yon 
have  to  take  up  your  pack  again  each  morning, 
I  should  know  a  little  about  what  is  in  it— I 
do,  indeed.  Anyhow,  now  I  am  about  it,  I 
will  open  my  pack  to  yon.  The  hard  times  and 
the  failures  have  set  me  ‘wo’kin’  my  mind.’ 
To  day  I  have  been  over  all  the  account  books 
and  bills  since  January,  and  dear,  unless  you 
are  a  great  deal  richer  than  I  know,  I  think 
we  are  spending  too  much  money.” 

“  ‘  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  ’  ”  he  said, 
still  smiling.  But  he  added  seriously,  ‘  ‘  I  have 
been  thinking  that  same  thing,  my  dear.  In 
fact  I  have  begun  to  act  upon  it,  for  I  have 
decided  to  keep  the  old  ofiSce.  ” 

“And  yet,”  she  said  with  kindling  eyes, 
“yon  would  have  let  me  go  off  to  Newport 
with  my  spendthrift  cousins,  and  you  would 


''  The  Laborer  is 

Worthy  of  His  Hire.” 

But  a  wage-earner  can  get  more  for 
his  personal  services  if  in  strong  and 
vigorous  health.  The  blood  is  the  life- 
giving  and  strength-making  part  of  the 
system.  If  it  is  pure.,  all  is  well;  if  not, 
it  should  be  purified  with  Hood's  Sarsa- 
barilia,  which  makes  the  weak  strong. 
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have  let  me  do  over  the  dining  room  caWc  | 
blanche!  Yon  heard  those  people  last  evening 
saying  hard  things  about  Mrs.  Clinton— that 
her  extravagance  had  mined  her  husband. 
But  I  happen  to  know  that  she  thought  him  as 
good  as  the  Bank  of  England  till  the  crash 
came.  She  hardly  ever  even  made  out  a 
cheque  herself.  Once  when  she  did  make  a 
cheque,  she  overdrew  her  personal  account  and 
when  the  bank  sent  her  notice  she  wrote  a 
pretty  note  on  her  scented  paper  apologising 
and  enclosed  another  cheque  of  her  own  draw¬ 
ing  to  set  it  right.  Her  husband  thought  it 
very  ‘  cunning,  ’  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby,  and 
told  it  as  a  good  joke.  No,  she  is  not  a  little 
fool,  Philip.  It  is  her  husband’s  fault  and  her 
father’s.  That  is  the  way  men  treat  their 
wives  and  their  daughters  It  is  the  way  you 
are  treating  me,  Philip,  and  it  isn’t  kind,  it 
isn’t  fair.” 

People  that  never  quarrel  have  an  advantage 
over  people  that  do,  for  their  rare  outbursts 
have  the  effect'of  bombs.  Mrs.  Dale’s  husband 
looked  at  her  in  absolute  astonishment. 

“You  know,”  she  went  on,  “when  we  were 
dining  at  the  Clintons’  and  you  men  complained 
of  some  railroad’s  watering  its  stock— oh,  you 
needn’t  laugh,  Philip!” 

But  he  did  laugh.  “Yes,  I  remember,”  he 
said,  “Mrs.  Clinton  thought  it  was  so  good 
and  so  kind  of  the  railroads  to  water  the  stock. 
She  had  heard'the  ‘  stock  baa  and  bellow  so  for 
water  on  the  trains,  poor  things.  ’  It  was 
delicious.  ” 

“I  don’t  care,”  said  his  wife,  “I  don’t  think 
now  that  the'watering  has  turned  into  a  deluge 
she  ought  to  be  blamed  for  it.  And  you  know 
it  is  inhuman  not  to  give  the  animals  water  to 
drink,  as  she  said.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that 
a  woman  ought  to  know  what  she  has  got  to 
live  on  just  as  much  as  a  man.  ’  ’ 

“You  are  right,  Katharine,  as  usual,  and  I, 
along  with  other  men,  have  been  wrong,  ’  ’  he 
said  earnestly  enough  to  satisfy  her.  “But 
now,”  more  lightly,  “that  I  have  owned  up, 
won’t  yon  forgive  me  and  smile  on  me  once 
more?” 

“Yes,  if  you’ll  never  do  so  again.  If  you 
will  tell  me  just  how  much  we  ought  to  spend 
and  never  let  me  go  one  cent  beyond  it.  ” 

He  promised,  and  drew  her  nearer  leaning 
his  cheek  against  her  forehead. 

“Do  yon  remember,’”  she  taid,  “when  we 
were  courting  and  yon  took  me  sailing,  if  it  got 
a  bit  fresh  I  always  wanted  to  ‘luff  a  little?’  I 
think  if  in  squally  business  times  people  would 
luff  there  needn’t  be  so  many  dreadful  up¬ 
sets.  ’  ’ 

“I  think  a  man  with  a  wife  like  mine  should 
‘luff’  a  good  deal,  and  no  thanks  to  him  either.  ” 

“Philip!”  she  cried,  “Was  that  a  pun?” 

“Yes  and  a  very  good  one,”  he  said,  con¬ 
ceitedly.  ‘  ‘  I  remember  another  thing  about  my 
young  days,  my  novel  reading  days,”  he  added, 
“I  took  the  two  heroines  of  ‘My  Novel’  as 
types  of  womankind,  Helen  who  was  to  smooth 
down  the  ardent  Leonard,  and  Violante  who 
was  to  stir  up  that  lazy,  clever  chap — what  was 
his  name? — L’Estrange.  I  deliberately  decided 
to  pick  out  a  Helen  and  I  thought  I  had.  But 
I  am  beginning  to  think  I’ve  got  it  half  and 
half  and  the  discovery  is  delightful.  ’  ’ 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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W)io  taui;bt  the  b  rd  to  build  her  nest. 

Of  wool  and  hav  and  moss? 

Who  showed  her  how  to  weave  It  best, 

And  lay  the  twigs  across? 

—Jane  Taiflor. 

THE  SECOXn  PRIZE  LETTER. 

Dear  Condictor  of  the  Observation  Car  : 

I  read  your  offer  in  The  Evangelist  concerning 
a  letter  on  “Birds  and  their  Habits,”  and  as  I 
am  interested  in  “Birds,”  I  would  like  to  enter 
the  contest. 

The  first  nest  that  I  found  this  spring  was  a 
“robin’s  nest.”  It  was  in  our  grape  arbor. 
When  I  found  the  nest  it  had  three  eggs  in  it, 
but  now  they  have  hatched  and  the  young  birds 
have  learned  to  fly.  The  nest  was  placed  right 
in  the  angle  of  the  arbor,  and  was  constructed 
of  as  many  things  as  you  could  think  of,  from 
mud  and  straw  to  strings  and  ribbons. 

The  next  one  I  observed  was  a  “crow’s  nest.  ” 
When  I  found  this,  the  birds  had  hatched,  and 
the  mother  bird  had  quite  a  time  feeding 
them.  W'hen  I  climbed  up  the  tree,  they  opened 
their  mouths  at  me,  as  if  they  were  hungry. 
As  near  as  I  could  tell,  they  were  about  a  week 
old.  The  nest  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  made  of  coarse  twigs  and 
sticks  and  swamp  grass. 

Five  little  whitish  eggs,  blotched  and  spot¬ 
ted  with  brown,  nearly  fill  a  small  nest,  under 
a  grassy  bank,  beside  a  small  creek  which  runs 
along  not  far  from  the  house.  I  would  never 
have  seen  it  if  the  mother  bird  had  not  flown 
off  at  my  approach.  It  was  concealed  in  the 
grassy  bank  so  that  the  mother  bird  could  look 
in  every  direction. 

A  yellow-bird's  nest  is  safely  out  of  reach  in 
a  large  quince  bush.  It  is  made  of  matted 
grass,  horse  hair  and  flax  from  the  milk  weed. 
It  contains  six  small  white  eggs,  spotted  on  the 
larger  end  with  a  reddish  brown. 

Up  on  one  of  the  rafters  in  the  barn  a  pair 
of  swallows  built  their  nest  of  mud  and  straw 
and  there  three  eggs  were  laid.  Out  of  these 
eggs  three  little  swallows  hatched  and  almost 
filled  the  nest. 

Of  course  I  found  an  English  sparrow’s  nest, 
but  nearly  every  one  knows  all  about  them  and 
their  great  desire  to  drive  away  all  the  other 
birds.  Between  the  blinds  and  window  they 
built  the  nest  and  there  laid  six  eggs,  whitish 
in  color,  speckled  with  dark  brown.  The  eggs 
of  this  bird  are  so  varied  that  even  those  in  the 
same  nest  look  very  different. 

A  large  bulky  nest  lined  with  mud  is  high 
up  in  an  old  pine  tree.  It  contains  five  green 
eggs,  spotted  and  blotched  with  brown.  This 
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A  book  for  all  thoughtful  people^ 
a  strong^  wholesome  discussion, 
exceedingly  suggestive  and  helpful. 


BY  THE  REV. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

D.D.,  LL.D. 

NEW  YORK 

of  Sin  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25 

"Remarkably  forcible,  yet  simple  and  clear." — 
The  Courier,  Boston. 

"Sure  to  find  wide  and  exceptionally  interested 
reading.  .M  inisters  of  all  denominations  will  read 
it  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  thoughtful  lay  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  shades  of  faith  and  unfaith,  will  also  be 
attracted  to  it." — The  Evening  Post,  Chicago. 
"Experimental,  vital,  real." — Outlook. 

“  Written  for  the  thinking  layman,  .  .  .  and  as 
his  reasoning  is  pure  and  simple,  being  assertive 
rather  than  argumentative,  its  force  is  gentle  and 
persuasive." — N.  Y.  Home  Journal. 

"Full  of  fine  suggestion.” — S.  S.  Times. 

“The  moral  earnestness  of  the  writer,  apparent  on 
every  page,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  pre¬ 
sents  Christ  as  the  one  sufficient  remedy  for  the 
ills  of  modern  society,  give  to  this  book  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  message  to  the  age." — The  Churchman. 
"Meditative,  sincere,  beautiful  alike  in  thought 
and  expression,  convincing,  satisfying.” — Tran¬ 
script,  Portland.  _ 
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HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Author  of Little  liivers," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

SIXTH  EDITION 

Cloth,  12nio,  $1.25 


Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  ‘  Gospel  For  An  Age  of  Doubt,’ 
which  is  often  called  the  finest  apologetic  of  modern 
times,  is  constantly  coming  out  in  new  editions.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands — and  heart — 
of  every  thoughtful  Christian  of  the  day.” — The 
Interior. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  lectures  form  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  defenses  of  Christianity  that  we  have  yet  met 
with.” — The  Academy,  London. 

The  most  vital,  suggestive,  helpful  book  we  know  in 
the  whole  range  of  theological  writing  at  this  period.” 
— The  New  York  Times. 

Here,  in  strong  and  often  graphic  English,  is  set 
forth  a  broad  evangelicalism  such  as  this  age  in¬ 
tensely  needs.  This  is  a  book  every  Christian 
teacher  may  well  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly 
digest.’ — .tR.  Marcus  O.  Dod. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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nest  of  the  blackbird  is  carefully  constructed, 
but  does  not  look  as  well  as  some  smaller  ones. 

Hung  with  great  care  upon  an  evergreen 
limb  is  an  oriole’s  nest  made  of  string,  threads 
of  silk  and  yarn.  In  it  are  four  whitish  eggs, 
scrawled  over  with  brown.  It  is  placed  far 
out  on  the  limb  and  so  fastened  that  hardly 
anything  can  shake  it  from  its  fastenings. 

I  might  write  you  of  other  birds  and  their 
nests,  but  as  our  school  examinations  are  now 
in  progress,  my  time  is  occupied  in  reviewing 
and  preparing  for  them.  Hastily  yours, 

J,  WiLFORD  Kellogg. 

Lakeville,  N.  Y.,  June  35,  1899. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 
Kendall  College. — The  Rev.  W.  R.  King  has 
resigned  the  successful  presidency  of  two  and 
a  half  years  at  Muskogee  to  become  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Sunday-school  work  in  the  south¬ 
west.  Of  his  work  as  president,  it  is  said,  it 
“cannot  be  over-praised  or  over  estimated.  ’ ’ 
Mr.  King  is  an  east  Tennessean  of  Scotch- 
Irisb  stock.  Of  his  career  a  classmate  has 
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said:  “The  word  ‘fail’  was  torn  out  of  his  dic¬ 
tionary  before  ever  it  fell  into  his  hands.’’ 
His  career  has  been  varied  and  successful. 
From  his  father’s  farm,  with  limited  school 
advantages,  he  entered  Washington  College, 
Tenn.,  with  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  in  his 
pocket.  In  three  years  he  was  graduated,  taking 
with  him  not  only  his  diploma,  but  receipts  in 
full  for  all  expenses  of  his  college  life.  Mr. 
King  became  a  minister,  then  a  pastor  in 
Indian  Territory,  a  Synodical  missionary,  a 
college  president  and  now  enters  upon  arduous 
work  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory 
and  Arizona  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday-school  Union. 

The  New  President. — The  Rev.  Arthur  Grant 
Evans  was  born  in  India  where  his  parents 
were  missionaries.  He  was  educated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  then  came  to  America.  He  taught  among 
the  Cherokees;  afterwards  being  ordained  to 
the  Gospel  Ministry.  He  filled  pastorates  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado  and  has  been  warmly 
welcomed  to  the  presidency  of  the  Henry 
Kendall  College. 

On  the  day  that  our  honored  dead,  brought 
back  from  Cuba,  were  interred  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington,  memorial  services  in 
honor  of  Milo  A.  Hendrix,  a  Kendall  student, 
were  held  in  the  college  chapel.  The  services 
w'ere  conducted  by  President  Evans,  and  two 
comrades  of  the  dead  soldier,  Mr.  Ben  Mc- 
Curtain  and  Mr.  Eugene  Gilmore,  testified  to 
his  beautiful  character.  Of  their  companion¬ 
ship  in  the  army  Mr.  Gilmore  said:  “While 
he  was  my  dear  friend  and  associate  in  school; 
without  the  close  intimacy  of  our  army  life  I 
never  could  really  have  known  him.  We 
bunked  together,  cooked  our  meals  together, 
slept  together.  He  was  obedient  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  his  officers  and  courteous  to  his  com¬ 
rades.  He  showed  always  the  same  brave, 
gentle  spirit.  Sometimes  I  think  he  felt  that 
he  would  never  return,  though  he  was  always 
cheerful  and  hopeful,  ofttimes  gathering  the 
boys  around  him  to  sing  the  old  home  songs.  I 
cannot  forget  that  last  day  in  camp:  we  had 
letters  from  home  and  read  them  together  for 
the  last  time.  We  marched  together  into 
battle  knowing  that  the  worst  was  staring  us 
in  the  face.  As  we  went  up  the  hill  at  San 
Juan  we  were  separated.  Our  ranks  were 
swept  by  the  Spanish  fire.  He  received  the 
charge  of  a  bursting  shell  in  his  breast  and 
fell,  and  I  not  there!  He  will  live  in  our 
hearts  forever.  ’  ’  H.  E.  B. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TBNBHENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry'Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 

CHILDREN’S  DAY. 

Thanks  to  the  kind  response  to  our  appeal  for 
flowers  for  the  Children’s  Day  service,  the 
occasion  was  made  a  veritable  “happy  hour’’ 
for  the  busy  teachers  as  well  as  for  the  eager 
little  scholars  and  their  proud  parents.  Miss 
Smith  sends  us  this  pleasant  account  of  the 
afternoon  with  her  warm  thanks  to  all  who 
contributed  to  its  success : 

“You  can  always  depend  upon  our  children 
being  on  time  when  there  is  anything  going 
on  at  the  Settlement.  The  Sunday  scholars 
were  told  to  come  at  a  quarter  after  three  on 
Children’s  Day;  but,  when  I  arrived  before 
three,  they  were  nearly  all  waiting  on  the  stoop. 
As  they  spied  me  coming  down  the  street,  they 
with  one  accord  rushed  to  meet  me  and  escort 
me  to  the  door. 
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“Everything  had  been  arranged  the  day  be¬ 
fore  and  the  four  ‘Christian  soldiers’  who  were 
to  act  as  ushers  were  decorated  with  immense 
boutonnieres.  Each  usher  bad  a  special  duty 
to  perform.  One  stood  at  the  door  to  let  in 
the  children,  one  in  the  hall  to  show  them 
where  to  go,  and  two  in  the  room  to  seat  them. 
To  avoid  confusion,  we  let  in  only  a  few  at  a 
time ;  Miss  Granger,  the  janitor  and  my  usher 
standing  guard.  Only  those  were  admitted  who 
had  been  present  more  than  one  Sunday  previ¬ 
ously,  for,  as  they  numbered  sixty-three,  it 
was  all  the  room  would  hold. 

“First  there  were  songs  and  recitations 
specially  prepared  for  the  day  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  both  the  parents  and  the  children. 
The  favorite  of  all  was  a  solo  by  a  tiny  girl  of 
some  five  years.  This  was  so  fully  appreciated 
that  the  children  could  not  restrain  their 
applause.  Then  followed  a  delightful  address 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  who  had  kindly  taken 
time  from  his  very  busy  day  to  come  all  the 
way  from  far  up  town  to  talk  to  ns.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  mnch  interested  and  very  attentive, 
promptly  replying  ‘Yes,  inarm,'  to  every  ques¬ 
tion. 

“The  crowning  event  of  the  occasion  was 
the  giving  out  of  the  plants.  There  were  sev¬ 
enty-five  fine  geraniums — enough  to  go  round, 
and  a  few  to  send  home  to  the  sick  ones.  The 
child  who  had  been  present  the  most  Sundays 
since  Easter  received  the  best  plant,  and  so  on 
down.  The  evidences  of  our  Children’s  Day 
were  to  be  seen  all  along  Henry  street  on 
Monday  morning,  for  many  windows  were 
bright  with  blossoming  plants.  One  of  the 
mothers  whom  1  met  yesterday,  thanked  me 
for  the  plants  and  said,  ‘  Every  morning  Freddy 
asks  the  first  thing,  “Mama,  did  yon  water 
my  plant?’’  ’  It  is  touching  to  see  how  these 
children  love  flowers  and  especially  a  growing 
plant.  They  seem  to  bring  a  bit  of  sunshine 
and  fresh  air  into  the  most  crowded  streets 
and  stifling  tenements  and  to  be  an  open  sesame 
to  all  childish  hearts  and  to  most  of  the 
women’s.  ’’ 

A  VERY  GRACIOUS 
COURTESY 

IT  WOULD  BE  ESTEEMED  BY  THE 

PLANTERS  OF  CEYLON 

ff  you  would  send  thirty-two 
cenU  to  THB  CEYLON 
PLANTERS’  TEA  COnPANY, 
20  East  21st  Street.  New  York, 
for  a  trial  packet  of  their  Inimit¬ 
able  Bhud  Tea.  guaranteed  to 
brew  aixty-two  cups;  carriage 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Church  Economist  essays  a  new  line  of 
instruction,  namely:  “Howto  be  Interviewed” 
— whereas  so  experienced  a  publicist  as  Dr.  J. 
M.  Buckley,  has  but  one  rule  that  he  regards 
safe,  and  that  is— Refuse  to  be  interviewed, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances.  He  regards 
the  method  as  inherently  disadvantageous  to 
the  truth — to  such  exactness  of  statement  as 
ministers,  of  all  men,  are  bound  to  observe. 
Of  all  churches,  the  Presbyterian  nas  proba¬ 
bly  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  reporters  than 
any  other.  Their  style  of  presenting  its  affairs 
is  in  great  contrast  with  that  accorded  to  the 
Roman  Church,  aud  it  is  not  all  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  the  writers  are,  many 
of  them,  adherents  of  that  Church.  The  truth 
is  that  certain  papers  largely  set  the  pace,  in 
this  as  well  as  other  departments  of  reporting, 
and  they  are  inherently  sensational  in  their 
methods.  When  once  a  minister  or  church 
officer  begins  to  reply  to  their  questions,  they 
have  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Once  consenting, 
however,  our  contemporary’s  Bugge^tions  be¬ 
come  pertinent : 

In  the  broadening  curriculum  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  there  should  be  a  chair  on 
“Interviewing,”  especially  in  the  dull,  or 
“silly,  ”  season.  We  are  not  half  in  jest  in 
this  matter,  for  it  cl(»ely  concerns  the  interest 
of  the  Church  that  her  ministers  and  other  offi¬ 
cial  representatives  speak  on  current  religious 
themes  with  good  sense  and  judgment.  And 
to  do  this  some  special  preparation  is  necessary. 

When  the  hot  weather  comes,  and  the  usual 
staple  of  news  runs  low,  the  papers  get  up  all 
sorts  of  mock  inquiries,  problems,  etc.  and  dis¬ 
patch  their  reporters  on  a  drag  net  assignment 
to  “interview”  as  many  preachers  of  note  as 
can  be  got  at.  The  reMilts  are  often  of  a  mel- 
ancholy  description.  ^  a—t— 

Probably  in  most  cases  the  report  is  a  very 
incorrect  and  distorted  one.  But,  even  so,  the 
interviewed  is  somewhat  to  blame;  for,  by 
observing  a  few  simple  rules  any  man  may  be 
fairly  reported  in  the  press. 

The  minister  may  properly  insist  that  his 
views  shall  be  accurately  reported  if  published 
at  all.  To  insure  this  he  should  always  write 
or  dictate  them  and  preserve  a  copy.  He 
should  then  furnish  the  reporter  with  the 
manuscript  only  on  the  condition  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  should  be  used  as  furnished  or  not  at  all. 

If.  as  sometimes  happens,  a  newspaper  prints 
a  fictitious  interview,  or  breaks  its  promise  as 
given  by  its  agent,  the  minister  is  false  to  his 
own  reputation  and  his  duty  to  the  community 
vf  he  does  not  give  such  an  act  the  fullest  pub¬ 
licity.  This  may  require  some  moral  courage, 
but  what  is  a  man  in  the  ministry  for  if  not 
to  be  an  example  of  and  leader  in  moral  courage? 

But  speaking  now  from  an  experience  of 
twenty  years  in  daily  journalism,  the  writer 
can  assure  timid  clergymen  that  they  will  lose 
no  standing  with  the  press  by  a  dignified  in¬ 
sistence  on  their  right  to  be  correctly  reported. 

Then  it  is  an  excellent  thing  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  proposed  is  intrinsically  frivolous,  or  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  will  be  treated 
flippantly,  for  a  minister  courteously  to  decline 
to  talk.  A  man  doesn’t  lose  even  in  newspaper 
value  if  he  refuses  to  be  always  on  tap.  And 
he  certainly  gains  with  the  community  by 
keeping  himself  out  of  the  group  of  incontinents 
who  are  only  too  sure  to  be  heard  from  on  all 
current  topics. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
newspaper  interview  is  a  serious  thing.  Often 
that  fact  is  forgotten  in  the  moment’s  hurry 
or  irritation,  but  in  that  case  it  is  generally 
realized  in  full  force  the  next  morning. 


Preserves 

ffralts.  Jellies,  pickles  or  catsup  are 
t  W>re  easily,  more  quickly,  more 
bealthfully  sealed  with  BeQaed 
Paraffine  Wax  than  by  any  other 
method.  Dozens  of  other  uses  will  b6 


WRITS  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


$100  Per  Year 

How  can  you  invest  it  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

Suppose  you  can,  by  economy,  save  SlOO  per  year. 
Sums  of  this  size  can  be  safely  invested  in  only 
few  ways,  usually  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Allow  us  to  suggest  a  plan 

by  means  of  which  you  and  your  family  will  obtain 
Immediate  Protection  by  a  sum  many  times 
larger  than  your  deposit,  and  at  the  same  time  se¬ 
cure  a  profitable  and  absolutely  safe  investment. 


THE  PRIDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
John  F.  Dryden,  Prest.  Home  Office :  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  North  and  West  considers  the  question. 
What  has  God  to  do  with  calamities?  Such  as 
the  all  destroying  cyclones  which  recently  vis¬ 
ited  two  sections  of  the  upper  Mississippi  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  great  flood  just  now  devastating 
central  and  southern  Texas : 

The  Son  of  God  dying  for  human  redemption 
is  the  answer  to  all  doubts  as  to  the  divine  good¬ 
ness,  and  one  who  sees  this  in  its  true  force  will 
say  with  the  Psalmist,  “Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him.”  And  then,  why  should 
we  be  so  startled  and  shocked  by  the  cyclone’s 
fury?  Is  it  not  because  it  comes  in  such  con¬ 
trast  with  the  general  workings  of  nature’s 
laws?  These  are  so  uniformly  beneficent  and 
helpful,  that  we  almost  expect  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  they  will  work  for  good,  and  are 
thus  surprised  by  the  coming  of  calamity 
through  them,  except  when  this  is  caused  by 
some  co-operation  of  imperfect  and  often  male¬ 
volent  human  agency. 

But  what  purpose  can  the  cyclone  serve  that 
is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  divine  good¬ 
ness  is  connected  with  it?  Here  we  may  not 
assume  to  know  just  what  purpose  was  in¬ 
tended  in  any  given  instance,  but  may  point  to 
various  ones  as  possible  and  leave  to  the  future 
the  exact  determining  of  the  matter.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  we  live  in  a  world  blighted 
by  sin,  and  ill  has  many  a  mission  to  man 
which  cannot  exist  in  the  case  of  the  heavenly 
inhabitants. 

There  may  have  been  a  call  for  punishment 
or  reproof.  Not  that  New  Richmond  was  worse 
than  other  places,  and  possibly  was  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  Yet  even  in  her  own  case  there 
was  doubtless  much  that  was  an  offense  to  a 
God  of  infinite  purity  and  holiness  and  called 
for  his  rebuke.  But  such  a  visitation  is  not 
for  the  immediate  place  alone:  a  whole  com 
monwealth,  in  fact,  the  whole  land  is  stricken, 
and  the  mission  of  the  cyclone  may  have  been 
of  rebuke  for  sin  to  all,  saying  to  other  places, 
except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 
It  is  when  God’s  judgments  are  abroad  that 
men  learn  righteousness. 

There  may  have  be*n  need  of  some  great 
and  sudden  calamity  to  arrest  and  secure 
attention  to  things  of  highest  import.  The 
things  of  the  present,  the  material,  the  tem¬ 
poral,  gain  such  firm  hold  of  multitudes  that 
they  must  be  startled  into  a  realization  of  the 
truth  that  “this  is  not  their  rest”  before  they 
will  consider  that  they  have  a  soul  and  are 
here  but  for  a  brief  period  and  have  matters  of 
eternal  concern  to  attend  to.  Surely  it  is  a 
kindness  to  use  any  means  needed  to  arouse  a 


sleeping  world  to  the  leading  facts  that  should 
'  engage  its  care. 

It  is  possible  that  just  at  this  time  there  is 
special  need  to  bring  forward  with  greatest 
emphasis  the  truth  that  men  are  brothers  and 
that  human  helpfulness  is  one  of  earth’s  great¬ 
est  privileges  and  duties.  Never  before  in  his¬ 
tory  has  there  been  such  aggressive  action 
under  the  forms  of  legalized  business  by  bodies 
of  strong  and  capable  men  against  their  fel¬ 
lows  as  there  is  at  present. 

The  Christian  Advocate  inveighs  against 
some  of  the  irreverences  of  the  day ; 

Without  reverence  religion  is  a  hollow  form. 
The  minister  w’ho,  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh,  will 
dissipate  that  essential  spirit,  poisons  the  sin¬ 
cere  milk  of  the  word  or  taints  its  strong  meat, 
and  gross  violations  of  taste  may  do  the  same. 
A  slovenly  method  of  administering  the  sacra¬ 
ments  and  the  seeking  of  sensation  by  bizarre 
methods  are  alike  pernicious  and  unnecessary, 
the  resorts  of  imbecility  or  vanity.  To  parade 
the  fact  that  water  has  been  brought  from 
the  river  Jordan  to  baptize  a  person,  is  an 
appeal  to  a  sentiment  which,  compared  with 
reverence,  is  as  superficial  as  the  tears  shed 
at  the  death  of  a  canary  bird  compared  with 
the  soul  anguish  of  a  mother  bereaved  of  her 
firstborn. 

On  Sunday,  June  18,  a  woman  was  baptized 
in  the  Neversink  River  at  the  Tri-Stntes  Rock, 
which  indicates  the  vicinity  where  the  border 
lines  of  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  meet.  Marriages  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  performed  there,  but  this  is  the 
first  baptism  and  certainly  should  be  the  last ; 
but  probably  it  will  not  he.  Baptism  in  itself 
represents  a  vow  far  more  impressive  and 
adapted  to  excite  reverence  than  any  other 
which  a  human  being  is  capable  of  taking. 
Marriage. at  its  longest  is  “till  death  ns  do 
part.  ”  An  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  power  except  so  long  as  the 
citizen  remains  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States:  nor  does  ho  commit  a  crime  by 
changing  his  nationality.  But  baptism  is  a 
renunciation  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil — a  covenant  for  time  and  for  eternity — and 
to  invest  it  with  any  meretricious  interest  is  as 
incongruous  as  a  “joke  scrawled  on  an  epitaph.” 


If  You  ure  Tired 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 
“Dr.  M.  H.  Henry,  New  York,  ssys:  “When 
completely  tired  out  by  prolonged  wakefulness  and 
overwork,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  me.” 
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The  Camera  Club. 


Luclle  Wand. 

As  this  Department  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Pbotogrraphy,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Editor  where  possible. 

N.  B.  Pictures  for  the  July  competition  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  until  Friday  the  twenty-first. 

At  this  season  there  are  so  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  artistic  pictures  in  nature’s  own 
studio  that  few  amateurs  attempt  anything  in¬ 
doors.  But  for  study  and  experience  there  can 
be  no  better  field  for  the  persevering  than  por¬ 
trait  making.  The  amateur  is  reluctant  to  go 
into  this,  fearing  the  results  in  comparison 
with  those  who  make  portraits  a  profession, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  phases  of 
photography. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  regular  studio, 
with  skylight  and  painted  background,  in  order 
to  make  good  pictures  of  your  friends.  The 
light  of  an  ordinary  side  window  will  answer 
and  for  a  background  a  large  sheet  of  brown 
wrapping  paper.  Select  a  room  with  white 
or  very  light  walls,  and  it  is  better  if  the  win¬ 
dows  are  all  on  one  side.  If  possible  choose  a 
room  with  a  window  facing  north,  for  then 
the  light  is  the  same  throughout  the  day. 
Should  the  walls  be  papered  with  large  figured 
paper,  use  a  background  by  all  means — a  black 
shawl  or  dark  carriage  robe  stretched  over 
a  clothes-horse  will  make  a  good  one,  or  the 
brown  paper,  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  single 
piece  large  enough  to  cover  the  clothes-horse 
or  frame.  Then  place  a  refleotor  of  plain 
white  material  opposite  the  window.  By  this 


means,  the  darkened  side  of  the  face  is  lighted 


f Irritable  Stomachs 

iniake  irritable  people.  A  food 
that  is  nourishing  and  that  does 
not  cloy  the  appetite  is 

kfomato4e^ 

Somatose  is  a  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  and 
g  Restorative.  It  contains  the  nourishing 
elements  of  meat.  Prepared  for  invalids 
j  and  dyspeptics  and  those  needing  nour- 
li  ishment  and  a  restored  appetite.  May 
be  taken  in  water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

At  druggists*  in  2-oz.,  and  i  lb.  tins. 

Pamohletf  nudled  by  Farb«Dfifcbrlk6n  of  Elberftld  Oo.^ 
40  Stone  St.,  New  York  City,  selling  ngenU  for  Fnrboa- 
fobriken  vom.  Frledr.  Boyer  A  Co.,  Elberfeld. 


to  a  certain  degree  and  a  more  even  illumina¬ 
tion  is  given  the  portrait. 

If  there  are  windows  on  two  sides  of  the 
room,  all  but  those  on  one  side  must  be  closed 
as  the  light  must  all  come  from  one  source. 

In  posing  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of 
much  taste  and  skill,  and  in  the  lighting  effects 
the  best  opportunity  is  given  for  the  use  of 
good  judgment.  Eliminate  that  self-conscious 
expression  which  one  is  so  likely  to  assume 
when  before  a  professional  and  try  for  the 
most  natural  effects.  A  plain  sitting  pose 
showing  head  and  shoulders  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  beginners.  The  exact  length  of 
exposure  must  be  determined  by  experiment  as 
in  the  case  of  landscaping. 

In  printing,  a  paper  vignette  which  cuts  off 
the  sides  of  the  negative  and  allows  the  por¬ 
trait  to  gradually  shade  off  into  whiteness 
produces  a  good  effect.  Portraits  appear  best 
when  mounted  on  neat  white  cards  with 
nothing  to  detract  from  the  likeness  itself. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  portraits  one  can  make 
with  a  camera  and  a  home-made  studio.  The 
attempt  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  when 
one  has  mastered  the  lighting  effects,  he  has 
admirable  artistic  photographs. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  gave  an  address  at  Smith 
College  commencement,  and  went  thence  to  the 
Amherst  commencement.  He  expects  to  spend 
his  vacation  as  usual,  at  Shelter  Island. 

Through  the  generosity  of  an  alumnus,  Mr. 
F.  L.  Babbett  ’78,  Amherst  College  is  enabled 
to  issue  a  Quarterly  Bulletin  beginning  with 
June.  It  begins  its  career  under  the  auspices 
of  the  library,  but  should  other  departments 
find  it  of  use  or  promise,  it  may  become  an 
organ  of  the  college.  Profs.  William  L. 
Fletcher,  Librarian.  David  P.  Todd  and  John 
F.  Genung  are  its  editors.  'Alumni  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  the  Bulletin  permanent  by  sub¬ 
scribing  fifty  cents  a  year.  Among  interesting 
facts  noted  in  the  first  number  are  the  purchase 
of  nearly  four  hundred  volumes  to  fill  gaps  in 
the  library’s  collection  of  contemporary  French 
literature,  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  all  publi¬ 
cations  connected  with  the  college,  however 
ephemeral  (the  alumni  are  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  class  memorabilia),  the  commencement 
celebration  of  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock’s 
semi-centennial,  the  establishment  of  an  Am¬ 
herst  Alumni  Teachers’  Exchange,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  ’84,  now  of 
Cornell,  as  chief  statistician  of  the  United 
States  Clensus  Bureau.  ~ 

Miami  University  at  Oxford,  O. ,  drew  on 
New  York  quite  extensively  this  year.  Chancel¬ 
lor  McCracken  preaching  on  Sunday  and  the 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid  giving  a  notable  address 
on  the  Nation’s  New  Responsibilities — since 
published  in  full  in  The  Tribune.  A  class  of 
fifteen  was  graduated.  President  Thompson  of 
Miami  has  been  chosen  to  the  presidency  of 
the  State  University  at  Columbus.  The  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  James 
Vincent  LL.  D.,  on  the  Rev.  James  A.  Worden 
.D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Moorehead  D.  D. , 
Professor  Ormond  of  Princeton  and  on  Gen. 
S.  F.  ('ary  of  Cincinnati  of  the  class  of  1835, 
the  oldest  alumnus  present.  The  degree  of 
L  H.  D  was  given  to  Gen.  G.  P.  Thurston  of 
Nashville,  and  to  Gen.  B.  P.  Runkle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Cory  preached  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  sermon  at  Carroll  College,  Waukis’aa, 
Wis.  Twenty-two  students  were  graduated. 
President  W.  L.  Rankin  and  the  board  of 
trustees  are  gratified  over  the  successful  school 
year  and  that  there  only  remains  eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  be  raised  to  complete  the 
amount  of  1100,000  for  the  endowment  of  the 
institution.  r «  liiT.  S.  J. 

An  interesting  and  important  educational 
movement  was  inaugurated  last  summer  by  the 
Charity  (Organization  Society,  in  opening  a  six 
weeks’  Summer  School  in  Practical  Philan¬ 
thropy.  Last  year’s  class  was  sufficiently  suc¬ 
cessful  to  warrant  the  permanence  of  the 
movement  and  this  year’s  class  was  opened  on 
June  19,  with  a  large  attendance  from  various 
cities.  The  next  Wednesday  President  De  Forest 
gave  a  reception  to  this  class  and  the  friends 
of  the  Society  in  the  Library  of  the  Society, 
105  East  Twenty-second  street.  Miss  Zi  pha 
Smith  ofjthe  Boston,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Rich- 


IIIlKingof  its  Kind 

and  BO  acka|wled<red  by  honsewives  In  every  civil- 
Ized  land.  U  wter  and  more  lasting  brilliancy,  saving 
labor,  saving  yonr  silver,  never  scratching,  never 
wearuig.  IPs  unlike  all  others.  At  your  grocersk 
Box,  post-paid.  15  eta.  in  stamps. 

Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 

Isn’t  your  silver  worth  the  Inquiry  ? 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  80  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


mond  of  the  Baltimore  Associated  Charities 
and  Professor  Lindsay  of  Pennsylvania  Uni¬ 
versity  made  very  brief  and  bright  addresses, 
after  which  conversation  and  refreshments 
were  in  order.  The  work  of  the  class  is 
divided  between  class-room  study  and  practical 
duty  in  the  registration  and  district  offices  of 
the  Society  with  a  personal  study  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charitable  institutions  and  societies  of 
the  city.  The  school  continues  to  July  29. 

The  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  is  likely  to  receive  a  large  addition 
to  its  endowment. 

Mills  College  for  young  women,  near  San 
Francisco,  is  one  of  the  very  promising  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  H.  C.  Minton 
is  president  of  its  trustees — two-thirds  of 
whom  must  be  members  of  the  evangelical 
churches. 

M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French  ambassador 
in  Washington,  has  received  an  LL.  D.  from  Har¬ 
vard  for  his  services  in  bringing  about  peace 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Doubt¬ 
less  Harvard  would  do  something  handsome 
for  the  statesman  who  might  succeed  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  peace  between  us  and  the  Philip¬ 
pine  warriors  by  the  surrender  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Frank  Strong,  who  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Yale  class  of  1884,  and  is  an 
instructor  in  history  in  the  graduate  depart¬ 
ment  of  Yale  University. 

Among  the  recent  gifts  to  the  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Middletown,  is  a  bequest  of  110,000 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Wise,  whose  death 
the  past  year  drew  out  remarkable  eulogiums 
from  the  entire  Methodist  Episcopal  press. 


After^ 

Sunrise 
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fresh  and  InvlBorate  you. 

I  U1KK8  Kootbeer  Is  used  and  endorsed 
I  by  the  best  known  advocates  of  teiu- 
I  perauce,  who  recognize  in 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  J.  CKUMBINE. 

The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Mason  City,  died  after  a  brief  illness, 
June  29,  1899.  He  was  born  in  Greene  County, 
Pennsylvania,  December  26,  1846,  and  while  a 
young  man  united  with  the  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  He  received  his  collegiate 
education  at  Waynesbnrg,  Pa.,  and  completed 
his  theological  course  at  Andover  Seminary. 
After  nine  years  in  the  Congregational  Church 
he  entered  ‘the  Presbyterian  ministry;  his 
charges  in  this  body  being  Fayette  City,  Cow- 
dersport  and  Cochranton,  Pa. ,  Cedarville, 
N.  J.,  Shortsville  and  Downsville,  N.  Y.  In 
1881  Mr.  Crumrine  was  married  to  Miss  Abbie 
Rixford,  who  with  six  children  survives  him. 
Mr.  Crumrine  was  an  able  and  earnest  preacher 
and  a  faithful  pastor.  He  was  apparently  in 
the  best  of  health,  and  the  news  of  his  sudden 
death  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  usefulness, 
comes  with  a  shock  of  surprise  to  his  many 
friends.  The  funeral  was  held  July  2,  and  the 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Mason  City. 


CH.4KLES  SI.MPSOX. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city 
loses  its  oldest  officer  in  the  death  of  Charles 
Simpson.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  he  has  been  an  honored  standard  bearer  of 
this  church.  As  a  deacon  in  the  church  he  was 
gentle  and  kind  and  sympathetic.  He  gave 
himself  to  his  office.  No  work  was  too  hard  if 
performed  for  the  church  he  loved.  He  was 
faithful  in  his  day  and  generation.  Though 
far  advanced  in  years  he  was  present  at  every 
service  when  he  possibly  could  be  present.  He 
was  modest  and  humble,  but  the  sterling  worth 
of  his  faithful  noble  character  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
life-long  friend  and  subscriber  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Mr.  Simpson  died  June  13,  and  was 
buried  on  his  eighty-fifth  birthday.  W.  M.  S. 


Ministers  and^Churclies. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Sea  and  Land  Monthly 
for  June  gives  a  full  and  spirited  account  of 
the  celebration  of  the  eightieth  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Sea  and  Land — formerly  the  Market 
Street  Reformed  Church.  This  church  on  the 
east  side,  and  the  Old  Spring  Street  Church 
ou  the  west  side,  mark  the  utmost  bounds  of 
down-town  Presbyterianism,  save  as  it  is  pres¬ 
ent  as  an  element  in  one  or  two  chapels  of  the 
City  Mission  Society.  All  interested  in  things 
as  they  were  in  New  York  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  will  do  well  to  inclose  three  or  four 
stamps  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Denison,  61  Henry 
street.  New  York,  and  secure  the  number. 

A>/c  York  City. — As  was  generally  expected, 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Church  and  congregation 
( vacant  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Davies),  have  called  the  Rev.  Walter  D. 
Buchanan,  late  pastor  of  the  old  Thirteenth 
Street  Church.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  born  in 
Milwaukee,  where  his  father  long  ministered. 
He  is  an  edifying  preacher,  and  an  excellent 
pastor.  Whether  his  old  church  will  be  able 
to  rally,  now  that  many  are  likely  to  follow 
him  into  his  new  relations,  is  of  course  a 
question  of  great  moment  to  that  venerable 
organization,  and  as  well,  of  interest  to  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

Brooklyn. — Thirty-eight  new  members  were 
received  at  the  communion  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Carson  D.D.  pastor,  on  Sunday,  June  25. 
Since  January  1  of  this  year  185  members  have 
been  received  into  the  Central  Church. 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  a  special  meeting 
in  the  German  Presbyterian  Church,  Nyack, 
on  the  26th  ult.  There  were  present  twelve 
ministers  and  three  elders.  The  Rev.  Paul 
Marten — after  a  pastorate  of  ten  years — was 


How’s  This ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  COm  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
We.  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax.  Wholesale  Druggists.  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kiknan  &  Marvin,  wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  0. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price,  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testi¬ 
monials  free. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


LASm  SOAPS 


AMO  PREMHUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMULt 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  #10.00  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  SL,  Buihilo,  N.Y. 
OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN  THE  EVANtiELlST,  March  30th, 


released  from  the  charge  of  the  Palisades 
Church.  Mr.  Marten  had  won  the  esteem  of 
the  Presbytery  and  enjoyed  the  affection  of  his 
entire  congregation.  Mr.  Marten  expects  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year  abroad  with  his 
family.  The  Rev.  James  C.  Coleman  has  been 
dismissed  to  and  received  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Butte.  In  connection  with  their  communion 
services  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  June,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church  of  Haverstraw  unveiled  a  memorial 
window  in  honor  of  their  late  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Duncan  S.  Freeman  D.D.  For  many  years 
this  communion  season  had  been  observed  as 
the  anniversary  of  Dr.  Freeman’s  pastorate. 
The  window  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  represents 
the  Saviour  and  the  two  disciples  on  their 
way  to  Emmaus.  The  exercises  were  brief 
and  simple,  and  consisted,  besides  some  special 
music,  of  a  brief  address  by  the  Rev.  D.  F. 
Bonner  D.D.  representing  the  Presbytery  of 
Hudson,  and  Messrs.  Job  E.  Hedges,  Lavalette 
Wilson  and  Judge  Alonzo  Wheeler,  representing 
different  departments  of  the  church.  After 
some  appropriate  remarks  by  the  pastor — the 
Rev.  George  H.  Boiisall — the  flag  which  had 
concealed  the  window  was  removed  by  two 
little  twin  grandchildren  of  the  late  pastor. 
Altogether  the  service  was  a  most  pleasant  one 
and  revealed  a  tender  memory  for  the  departed 
and  a  gratifying  affection  for  the  living  pastor. 

D.  F.  Bonner. 

Geneva. — The  Presbyterian  pastors  of  this 
city  are  on  a  very  pleasant  footing  of  mutual 
interest  in  each  other’s  welfare,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  of  the  legacy  of  $20,oiX),  left  by  Miss 
Margaret  A.  Swan  to  the  First  Church,  suffi¬ 
ciently  shows.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  Remick, 
the  pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church. 
We  find  it  at  page  9,  of  his  July  “Life  and 
Light’’ : 

“This  is  a  splendid  disposition  of  money; 
one  that  will  yield  compound  interest  as  long 
as  the  Gospel  is  preached.  It  is  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
thus  invested  is  more  to  the  credit  and  honor 
of  the  donor  than  one  hundred  thousand  put 
into  a  stone  in  a  cemetery  or  in  some  of  the 
other  stereotyped  ways.  ‘Being  dead,  she  yet 
speaketh.  ’  This  will  be  true  of  her  as  long 
as  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  is  main¬ 
tained.  In  all  the  future  victories  of  the 
preached  Gospel  in  that  church  she  shall  be  a 
sharer  and  receiver  of  the  reward. 

“We  believe  in  endowed  pulpits  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  endowed  churches.  There’s  as 
much  reason  for  endowing  a  pulpit  as  for  en¬ 
dowing  a  professorship  in  a  college.  The  in¬ 
tegrity  and  perpetuity  of  pulpit  and  college 
chair  should  alike  be  insured  against  the 
fluctuations  of  trade  and  incomes  of  members 
of  the  congregation.  In  fact,  the  poorer  the 
people  are  and  the  harder  the  times,  so  much 
the  more  important  is  it  that  whatever  else 
they  lose,  they  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the 
best  that  may  be  had  in  the  way  of  the  preached 
Gospel. 

“After  a  pulpit  is  amply  endowed,  there  will 
remain  enough  expenses  and  missionary  needs 
to  tax  the  financial  resources  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  And  the  calls  in  these  directions  will  be. 
larger  and  more  urgent  than  otherwise.  The 
danger,  therefore,  that,  after  the  pulpit  is  pro¬ 
vided  for,  there  will  not  be  enough  to  require 
the  people  to  exert  themselves  financially,  is 
an  imaginary  one.  Secured  in  the  best  pulpit 
ministrations  by  an  ample  endowment,  they 
can  use  all  their  available  resources  upon 
philanthropic  objects  at  home  and  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  more  destitute  localities. 

“If  the  country  has,  indeed,  entered  upon  a 
period  of  prosperity,  we  trust  it  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  endowing  pulpits,  in  the  country 
as  well  as  in  the  city.  For,  as  long  as  the  pul¬ 
pit  is  secured,  the  church  will  not  decay.  And 
by  such  wise  provision,  a  church,  however 
small  or  poor,  may  retain  high  class  pulpit 
ability.  And  when  the  pulpit  is  strong  and 
what  it  should  be,  a  larger  number  of  people, 
both  in  country  and  city,  will  attend  church. 
And  as  long  as  they  attend  church  where  the 
Gospel  is  preached,  nobility  of  character  will 
be  nourished,  their  homes  will  be  happier,  and 
our  nation  will  be  exalted  by  righteousness. 

“Yes,  we  rejoice  in  the  good  fortune  which 
has  come  to  the  First  Church  now  on  the  eve 
of  its  first  centennial.  And  we  trust  the  in¬ 
come  will  be  added  to  present  salary ;  for  the 
one  who  worthily  fills  the  pulpit  of  such  a 
large  and  influential  church  is  worth  every 


cent  of  the  present  salary  plus  the  interest 
upon  the  Swan  legacy.’’ 

Sackett’s  Harbor. — The  historic  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  this  place,  containing  th 
town  clock  and  a  beautiful  chime  of  bells  was 
burned,  nothing  being  saved  of  it,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  an  unusually  delightful  Easter  ser¬ 
vice.  The  last  hymn  sung  by  the  congregation 
in  the  old  church  was,  “Watchman,  tell  us  of 
the  Night.  ’’  Since  then  worship  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  all  the  various  services  have 
been  kept  up.  Plans  for  rebuilding  have  been 
completed  and  are  now  ready  for  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  hands.  W.  H.  N. 

Utica. — James  G.  Clark  was  ordained' and 
installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Utica,  June  20, 
at  Redfield,  N.  Y.  At  an  adjourned  meeting 
June  26,  in  Utica,  the  Rev.  Sherman  W. 
Haven  was  dismissed  to  the  Western  New 
York  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers 
and  Churches,  and  the  Rev.  Adney  W.  Hallock 
was  received  by  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Hudson.  The  Highland  Churc*’  in  Utica  was 
dissolved.  Dana  W.  Bkielow,  Stated  Clerk. 

East  Aurora. — The  Rev.  Samuel  Colgate  of 
New  York  has  been  unanimously  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  will 
begin  his  work  in  September. 

Adirondack  Mission. — The  Rev.  R.  G.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Presbyterial  Superintendent,  sends  the 
following  items  of  progress :  Four  new  churches 
are  to  be  dedicated,  viz :  The  Star  Lake  Church 
ou  Sunday,  July  16;  the  Harewood,  or  Cran¬ 
berry  Lake  Church  will  be  dedicated  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  the  17th  and  18th  of  July; 
DeGrasse  Church  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
the  19th  and  20th  of  July;  next.  Sterling  Pond 
Church  will  be  dedicated  July  the  25th.  These 
several  Presbyterian  churches  are  located  at 
points  where  there  are  no  other  churches  of 
any  kind,  and  all  have  a  promising  future. 
Their  erection  is  welcomed  by  the  people  round 
about  them  as  supplying  a  growing  religions 
need.  Visitors  to  the  mountains  and  lakes  are 
always  made  welcome  to  these  churches,  so 
generously  aided  from  without. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. — At  the 
stated  meeting  held  in  Milford,  June  27,  the 
Rev.  Lewis  S.  Mudge  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Monmouth  and  accepted  the  call 
to  Trenton  First  Church.  The  Rev.  Lewis  B. 
Crane  of  Princeton  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Buffalo,  to  accept  call  to  Calvary 
Church..  Candidate  Joseph  McNeil  was  dis- 
mis.sed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore.  The 
pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Filson 
with  the  Frciichtown  Church  was  dissolved,  to 
take  effect  July  2.  Hereupon  a  minute  was 
adopted  by  Presbytery  expressive  of  its  high 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Filson 
the  past  sixteen  years  as  the  pastor  of  the 
Freuchtowu  Church,  and  tendering  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  his  brethren  in  view  of  his  im¬ 
paired  health,  and  praying  that  he  may  be 
restored.  The  new  Italian  Mission  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Vincent  Serafini 
in  charge,  reported  the  reception  of  eighteen 
members.  A.  L.  Aiimstrono,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange. — At  an 
adjourned  meeting  Thursday,  June  29,  in  the 
South  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  Messrs.  Paul  and  John  Pinney 
Erdman,  sons  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Erdmaii  D.D. 
pastor  of  the  church,  were  licensed,  after  due 
examination,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  'The 
former  of  the  young  men  spent  three  years  as 
instructor  in  the  Protestant  College  in  Beirut, 
Syria,  and  is  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  the  other  is 
a  graduate  of  McCormick  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Chicago.  In  the  evening  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  large  congregation,  John  P.  Erdman 
received  ordination  as  an  evangelist.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  enter  the  foreign  mission  field.  At 
the  afternoon  session  of  Presbytery,  Mr.  Joseph 
Parziale,  an  Italian,  was  ordained  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist  to  labor  among  his  countrymen. 

(Continued  on  page  1!». 
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I  UNITED  STATES  HOTEL 

S  ^  Open  June  15  to  Oct.  1 

SARATOGA 


V  ^  y\^  ,f  Constnictert  entirely  of 

.4J^'iu«s«Wr;^  tffbt  J  brick  and  divided  into  five 

— -  sections  by  solid  fire  proof 

'X4___ _  _ _ _ walls  extending  from  cellar 

The  U.n'itei)  States  tloTKi,,  The  Sociai.  Centhe  oe  sauatuoa  Scki.nhs.  to  roof. 

The  Cottage  Wing  facing  the  beautiful  court  offers  all  the  seclusion  and  comforts, 
including  baths  and  steam  heat,  of  private  houses.  Illustrated  Literature  on  application. 
Luxurious  Accommodations  en  Suite  or  Comfortabie  Single  Rooms  with  or  without  Baths. 

GAGE  &  PERRY,  Prop’s,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


DON’T 


go  to  Europe  until  you  have  made  a  trip  on  the 
New  York  Central’s  “Empire  State  Express ’’and 
seen  Niagara  Falls.  Both  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  day,  and  at  the  lowest  regular  rate  charged 
on  any  railroad  in  the  World 

2  CENTS  PER  MILE. 

I  For  a  copy  of  the  “  Liixtiry  of  Modern  Railway  Travel’ 

send  one  STent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Graiul  Central  Station,  New  York. 


SUMMER 

IN 

COLORADO 


®  Low  rates  to  Denver,  ^ 

S  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  and 

^  Glenwood  Springs  ® 

I  The  Colorado  Special  I 

^  One  night  to  Denver  ^ 

A  Leaves  Chicago  ten  a.  m.  ^ 

1  every  day.  Arrives  Denver  W 

2  2.55  p.  m.  next  day  and  Col-  ^ 

^  orado  Springs  same  evening  ^ 

^  Tlie  Pacific  Express  leaves  W 

m  Chicago  daily  10.30  p.  m. 

X  For  particulars  apply  to  W 

A  your  nearest  ticket  agent  # 

®  or  address  w 

I  Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry.  I 

^  Principal  Agencies:  £ 

§  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  (HICAGO  O 

^  461  Broadway  368  W»shingtonSt.  193  Clark  St.  { 
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SCHOOLS 

XEif  YOKK 


MASS  A  CIl  US  BITS. 


Ma.ssachushtts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms.”  Home,  Day.  and  Music  School  for 

Crr.Lr.  C,---!-'.  _..i  r.cparatory  courses. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 


[ew  York  \ 
Collegiate  Institute 


241  Lenox  Avenue, 
Cor.  1 23d  Street. 


MISS  MAKV  SClIOONMlKIK'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


HOTELS 


NEW  GRAND  HOTEL 

WESTERN  Accommodates  600.  Now  Open. 

_  T'oi.'ii  I  Special  low  rates  for  July  and  September. 

CA  I  SKILL  Only  hotel  on  mountain  top  wltn  direct 
urti  uvi-r  A  iivie  railroad  access.  Through  parlor  car  to 
iYlULifN  I  AllNS  hotel  grounds.  Elevation,  2  500  feet.  Four 
houis  from  New  York.  New  golf  links, 
new  steam-heated  swimming  pool. 

S.  J.  CORNELL,  Manager. 
Sf.M.MiT  M’t’n  P.  O.,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 


"^■EW  YORK-ALIIANY.  Albany  Female  Academy 
-aN  a  Boanlingand  Day  School.  Terms  $435 a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  FOR  C?RLS. 

Thirty-fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  t'ollege  Pre 
paratory  Courses.  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Certificate  admits 
to  Va.ssar  and  Wellesley,  sperl.il  Courses  In  Art,  L'terature. 

and  Music.  NEWBURCH,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

(SuccfMors  to  the  Mlmt*  GUEEX) 

Bintrdin{j  atid  Ihiu  SctUKd  for  Oirlt< 
lbt6 

Xew  LocatUm,  I7rt  WEST  72,1  S'i\,  SlIEltMAX  SQUAHE 

yi:u  *n^:i{SEY 

WEST  JERSEY  ACADEiVlY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  Mew  Jersey 

A  School  for  lioun—Prepitriii  fur  C'lllrije  nr  Hasiiiem—A  Chrutian 
Homeantl  School. 

This  .\ciulemy,  founded  In  l.So2  Is  beautifully  situate  I,  with 
laige  grounds,  gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  sur- 
ruunding  refined,  h-altlifol  and  happy.  Our  boys  unPormlv  do 
well.  PlftKIIUS  W.  LYO.N,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  Jeksev,  Blalrstown. 

DUIR  PRESBYTEflUl  AMDEMY  itil: 

^  52(1  ye  r,  I'o  educatlonHl.  Prep.ires  for  any  college.  Muslr,  j 
Art.  Campus  3tj  acre?*.  ew' Buildings.  Large  endow'nient.iustl- | 
fles  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  $250.  John  C.  ^uaupe,  Prln.  | 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Belleview  Avenue. 

DR,  STRONG’S  SANITARIDM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a 
tlrst-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam.  Suites  with  bath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  Water  and 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  various  forms.  Massage,  etc. 
Croquet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

FIFTH  AVBNUE  HOUSE, 
ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Near  bea<-h  slid  electric  cars.  Large  ro"ms.  e.xcellent  table 
Twelfth  seas'Ui.  IS.OO  to  tll.OO.  THE  MISSES  JoNES. 


KOUXD  WORLD,  ORIENT  CRUISE,  ETC. 

Party  leaves  Oct.  17  round  wor  d:  F'  b.  1,  grand  |t00  Mediter¬ 
ranean  cruise,  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  trip  leaving 
the  U  S.  next  year. 

F.  C.  CLARK.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  FIKST  ANNIVERSAKY. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  road  inaugurated  its  celebrated  Pioneer  Lim¬ 
ited  passenger  train  service  between  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Tliis  service  marked  a 
new  era  in  the  railway  world  in  the  line  of  passenger 
accommodations.  At  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  that  progressive  company  furnished  the  travel¬ 
ing  public,  in  its  Pioneer  Limited  train,  comforts  and 
facilities  tlie  best  ever  produced.  Tliis  train  has  l)een 
descril)ed  many  times  in  newsp.tpers  and  magazines, 
but  sliould  be  seen  and  examined  1o  be  api)reciated.  In 
beauty  of  finish,  richness  and  eh  gance  of  furnishing 
nothing  equal  to  it  has  ever  been  attempted  by  any  other 
road.  Tlie  car  builders  were  nearly  a  year  in  complet¬ 
ing  tile  Pioneer  Limited  trains  (there  are  two  -one 
leaving  Chicago  for  the  West  and  the  other  leaving  the 
Twin  Cities  for  llie  East  every  evening  in  the  year)  and 
they  stand  to-day  a  monument  to  the  builder’s  art.  Xo 
regular  passenger  train  service  in  America  is  as  well 
known  as  the  Pioneer  Limited.  From  tlie  standpoint  of 
passenger  traffic,  the  past  twelve  months  have  been 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  St.  Paul  road, 
made  so  very  largely  by  the  Pioneer  Limited.  The  pat¬ 
ronage  of  this  service  is  a  striking  Illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  public  appreciates  a  good  thing. 


Montclair  Militanj  Academy, 

MOXTCI.AIU,  y.  J. 

,l  uchool  u  herc  the  fonnalioit  of  cloirncter  and  the  frainirnj  of 
the  mind  and  body  go  hand  in  Ikwii/,  the  rrsnlt  being  thoronghlg 
roanded  bnyit.  Preparation  for  all  colleges  and  tcirntilie  sclumls. 
Espreialiy  cordial  relations  n  ith  Prinreton.  For  ratabsme  ad¬ 
dress  J.  O.MacVlVAU.  AM,  Head  Master. 


Txrv"  P-I  All  uuiDOKTox 
J-  V  »  nx-Vl-Fi-F  XtiW  JKUSEY 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  i-lrls. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smitb  Estabdshed  1S<;I. 

5I11S.  J.  JI.LKN  Maxwkli,,  Prb  clpil. 

Miss  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  e"; 

Exceptionally  broad  ci  rriculiira,  wl  h  ample  eipiipmei  t  and 
tliorongh  lii-trucllon.  CVrtincat<»  adndts  ttj  the  full'-  eadiiig 
colleges.  Music  and  Art.  SuburlMin  to  Xew  Yoi  k.  Boarding 
pupl  s  #700. 

MA  S  SA  C II  I  S  BTTS 


11  The  leading  musical  In* 

.  stiiution  of  America. 

LONSERVATOKV  Founded  1853.  Unsur- 
OF  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  IP.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Pupds  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
F&AMK  W.  HALE,  Oeneral  Hasacer.  Eotton,  Uau. 


MINISTERS  AND  CHURCHES  (ContiiiiiciD. 

Elizabeth. — The  First  Church  tf  this  city, 
historical  and  venerable  in  many  ways,  and 
of  which  the  Rev.  Everard  Kenipshall  D.  D. 
had  been  the  admired  and  beloved  pastor  for 
many  years  (he  wa.s  installed  in  September, 
ISGl),  has  now  a  new  pastor  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  ,Tohn  E.  Strechell,  born  in  Moiionga- 
hela  City,  Pa.,  in  1870,  and  educated  at  New 
Windsor  Collejje  and  McCormick  Seii  iimry. 
He  has  preached  chi>fly  in  Gilroy,  Cal.,  and 
more  recently  in  Washington,  D.  C  .  where 
he  aided  in  the  supply  of  the  First  Chnrcb- 
His  installation  at  Elizabeth  on  the  evening 
of  Jnue  27  was  a  memorable  occasion  Dr. 
J.  M.  McNnlty  pn  sided,  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Hathaway,  E.  B.  Cobb  D.  D.,  J.  A.  Liggett 
D.  D.,  the  Rev.  .John  T.  Kerr,  W.  R  Richards 
D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  George  Buckle,  all  co- 
Presbyters,  took  part.  Dr.  Liggett  gave  the 
sermon  ami  Kerraud  Richards  the  charge,  and 
the  new  pastor  pronounced  the  benediction. 
We  can  wish  nothing  better  for  him  than  that 
he  may  prove  w'orthy  to  he  counted  with  'hose 
who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  hig'i  otlice^ 
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Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

R12A.U  E»TATE 


THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  (V 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Invest  capiul  In  litsi  mortgages  (at  8  per  cent.,  parable  semi-annually,  principal  and  interest  in  gold), 
on  choice  cultivated  (arms  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Texas,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the 


and  Texas,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the 


Assets, 

$i5»5  00,000. 

The  Policies  Issued  by  the  Washington  are  non 
forfeitable  after  three  ^ears,  and  incontestable  aftoi 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possessee 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  pnblic. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
tbe  third. 


Brown  Bros.  9:  Co. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pbtla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-claes  Invest-  y  -..-.A 

nent  Securities  on  commission.  We  xllVeSllHeill 

■ecelveaccoontsof  Banks,  Bankers,  and 

Corporations,  Firms  and  individuals  on 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  tjvvraa  aaav/O. 

}f  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
mnntries.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and  j 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  ^so  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 

Credit  parts  of  the  world.  | 


Xhe  £vangelist  Press 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 

6/.  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  16  years’  experience  in  business.  Send  tor 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showlof 
location  of  landa  Over  8150,000  Invested.  None  bn* 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYINQ  loans  on  my  books. 

t%ILI,IAH  T.  80UDER,  Flnanoial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Mlnu 


PRINTERS  of 


Modern  MM 
Equipment 


/^I4I  CALENDARS 

Lfl  U  KLn  PROGRAMMES 

SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 
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Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  F.xperienco  with  the  Highest  Success  in 
elTeetiiig  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satlstled  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  vour  in-operty,  write  us, 

MONIPV  I  iriANFn  atdpercent.  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
Inoi’il.l  cu  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate,  at  40 

per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  ft.  F.  S  THOMPSON, 

200  Uink  of  Commerce,  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

lamtmeQt  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bond 

Bought  and  Sold  on  CommlMion. 

No.  S  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST..  N  Y 

Cstabllahed  1867.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchanr 


Am 


Capital 
Half  aMIlUoB 
DoUara 


utTMton 
Mver  had  ■ 

1«M 


Each  aeries  Is  secured  by  8SO,000  of  loans^  deposited  srith  tbe  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.,  or 
Wm  and  Arthur  McGeorge,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  as  collateral.  These  Debentures  are  In 
denominations  of  $100  and  upward.  Send  for  Booklet  and  LiM  of  Loans  and  look  them  over. 

WILLI  AH  8.  KNO,  Prealdcnt,  (Horn.  Office)  Bnllltt  Bldg,  Philadelphia 
SIDNEY  B.  HORSE,  First  Vlee-Prea,,  140  NasMta  Street,  New  Torh 
Address  General  Officers,  or  C.  8.  HatehlMMSis,  Syrateaw,  N.  T.  • 

Zcbwloii  Radd,  Pooghkecpale,  N.  T.  M.  8.  Way,  Weet  Cheater,  Pa. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1899 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  I’aJue.  Market  Value 

Cash  in  Banks . $594,130  72 

Real  Estate .  1,759,249  74 

United  StatesBonds,  $1,600,000  OO  1,909,500  OO 
State  Bonds  .  .  25,000  OO  26,500  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  761,51163  790,511  63 

RaUlo^  Bonds  .  1,246,000  OO  1,336,630  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  106,000  00  90,600  00 

(}as  Stocks  and  Bonds  126,300  00  172,557  00 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  2,426,100  OO  4,096,194  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  160,000  OO  339,450  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  35,000  OO  91,500  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  246,496  33 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  121,625  OO 
Premiums  nncollectra  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  533,963  99 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  1st  Janu¬ 
ary,  1890  . ^Oj034  16 

$12,161,164  79 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  F’und  .  .  ,  4,046,577  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  664,765  43 

Net  Surplus .  4,427,602  36 

$12,161,164  79 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7,427,602  36 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 
ELBRIDG^of  SNOW%  ’  [  Vice-Presidents. 

AREUNAH  llL*^RTHS,  }  Secretaries. 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA,  1  *  oa**  SM>rptArieR 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY,  f  *  Secretories. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSMT:LL,  J 
New  York,  Jan.  10, 1890. 


MATTHEW  HENRY’S 
COMMENTARIES 


BOUND  IN 
CLOTH 


iniTATION 

ROXBURGH 

STYLE 


Five  Large  Volumes 


Ur.  Archibald  Alexander  says:  “Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  as  adapted 
to  every  class  of  readers,  this  Commentary  may  be  said  to  combine  more 
excellence  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  was  everiwritten  in  any 
language.” 
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